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(SAPTER I 



HfERODUCnGN 



Events on the caaqpus of the University of California, 
Berlseley, d\»ring the fall seaisster of 1964, and on a smaller 
scale at other institutions of higher learning during recent 
months,, have dispelled the long decried assuuiption of social 
and political apal^ among college and university students. 
Concern about the c^iplacent and passive student has been 
replaced by widespread concern among administrators and student . 
personnel workers at the activities and demaxsds of is^tient, 
critical, and sophisticated young gadflies on can^us. The 
so-called "silent g«:ieration" of students has become a genera- 
tion of vocal discontent, and the relative calm of collegiate 
life has been intem^ted by recurring manifestations of student 
unrest. Cantus social-political action leaders have played 
a prominent role in the atmosph ereu:.o f mounting tension between 
students and the college and university establishment. These 
leaders have shown themselves capable of capitalizing v^n 
. the new milieu of discontent, idealism, and existential con- 
cern on campus to mobilize the support of students with no 
background of political activity (5:13)* 

Prior to the 1964 student uprising at Berkeley, Governor 
Edmund Brown (3:66) expressed an optimism concerning the im- 
plications of the then incipient student movement which was 
shared by many leaders in hi^er education. Speaking at the 
Jhne, 1961, University of Santa Clara comnencement. Brown 
es^ressed gratitude to God for the growing manifestations of 
student interest in social and piiblic affairs. He spoke of 
that Interest as a potential unifying and organizing principle 
for campus life, and suggested that at last the colleges were 
becoming boot essays for citizenship. Brown concluded that 
America should welcome the new, militantly concerned students 
as a sign that it is still on the way up as a nation. 

Post-Berkeley professional and non-professional como^nts 
have been less optimistic than those made Brown. Th^ are 
marked by considerably less confidence in the positive long- 
term iimolications of present social-political activity on 
campuses throughout the United States. There is apprehension 
that wha^ Berkeley nay. ^ harbinger of trouble 

on many Qfu^oses, and that trustees, administration, and fcusulty 
are generc^ly unprepared to handle the student revolution be- 
cause none the three is very familiar with students * attitudes 
and aspirati^xis (l^s79). 



College azid Tzsiversity j^fession&ls who were stud^ts 
diirisg the era of the silent ettident generation have faced 
dilesssas as the^ have tried to deal with the intense isorality' 

Aytfii the deoand for ene^joivocal conaitments new characteristic 
of c 8 E 5 >us activitists» Some have fo\ind it difficult to main- 
tain a perspective in dealing with individuals who ignore 
traditional channels for cain^^ discussion and legislation^ 
insssdiate solutions and make "no con^romise" stands. 

Other college and wiiversilgr professions^, meanwhile, have 
"been raising questions about the nature and extent pf student 
involvement in caapus protests, demonstratiwoLS, and pressure 
groups, whether from the left or the ri^t. Is the present 
social-political activity on can^pus "primarily 'the work of 
headline hunters, egotists, and coiroensating personalties" 

(20:3), or does it reflect a mature consideration of the 
issues and problems of our tixoe by basically well-ad^^ted 
individuals? What can be done to in^rove communication between 
student and non-student segments of the campus community? 

What mi ght the typical campus do to derive the greatest possible 
educational benefit from the hei^tened awareness and concern 
of students (20:l)V How much of the current student controversy, 
rioting, and demonstrations has arisen out of a vacuum of formal 
definition of rights within the caerpua comnmnity (24:12?)? 

Sew forzzis of organization and modes of tactics have greatly 
enhanced the influence and force of social-political aictivists 
within numerotis caucus student bodies. Use of mass rallies and 
marches, picketing, and the "sit-in" have helped to dramatize 
social political issues on canpus to STich a degiree that the 
uninformed observer might easily conclude that present-day 
college a nd university caaqouses are seething hotbeds of dis- 
content, and that a large number of students is involved in 
social-political reform activity. Outward signs appear to give 
an element of plausibili'ty to the claims of some canqous social- 
political action leaders that a large scale student revolution 
is imminent (22:2 28-129 )• 

Williamson and Cowan (25:273-2?4) present data which tends 
to qualify any broad generalization about ran 5 >ant social-political 
activity. Analysis ot questionnaire responses from key decision 
makers and student leaders at 75? American four year colleges 
an d universities revealed that fewer than one-tenth of the 
students were estimated to be active participants in matters 
involving controversial political or social issues in 37 
cent of the institutions* Estimates that one-fourth or more of 
the students participated in activities designed to express 
their viewpoints on controversial issues were obtained from 
only seven per cent of the schools involved. 
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Althoo^ the pez lotage of students presently engaged 
in sociel-political activity appears to he relatively small, 
the figures of Williamson and Cowan (25:274) represent an 
increase in the number of students w^ haro been moved to 
action in the period from 196 I to 1964« In addition, as Katz 
and Sanford state (I5s79), it is no longer sufficient to deal 
exclusively with the minority who cany forward the hanner of 
social 8 t 2 d political reform because the minority is now ex- 
pressing the frustrations azid aspirations shared by the majority 
of students; 

What is causing the apparently burgeoning student unrest 
8 z^ s^se of frustration on the caucuses of American colleges 
and universities? Sevez^ individuals have attended to answer 
tMs question. Kristol (16) speaks of an "existential revolt,” 
a revolt against the boredcmi-creating structure which seems to 
lay the student’s life out so neatly before him and against 
subject-matter content idiich so often seems irrelevant to life. 
Cass (3) makes 3 reference to such factors as the trends toward 
bigness and depersonalization in highrsr education, and the 
comnon practice of having teaching assistants do much of the 
undergraduate teaching. ^ Katz and Saziford (15) emphasize the 
growing demands for academic ^celleiice and a decline in the 
emphasis upon conounity in the modem multiversity as sources 
of sti^dent unrest* They point also to the void left in the 
tj^ical student’s life by the decline of the college function 
"in loco parentis," with no concomitant definition of student 
rl^ts* 

The words of Heist (11:69) stand as a challe n ge to the 
administration, faculty, and student personnel workers of 
American colleges and universities as they face the dil emmas 
created by intensified social-political activity on their 
campuses* According to Heist, such activists are indeed to 
be feared, but only insofar as contemporary institutions of 
hi^er leamlog fail to recognize the tremendous needs of 
students and fail to provide the relevant education which they 
seek* Put another way, the long-term is^lications of the present 
student tmrest and social-political activity will to a significant 
degree depend upon the success or ^ilure of the college and 
imiversity establishment in the understanding of, communication 
with, and progranmdng for its students* 

Against the background of student unrest and widespread 
concern about student social-political activism^ the pmsent 
study was conceived and developed* . The study was designed to 
provide ^ta about the characteristics of social-political action 
leaders at one institution, Indiana Ikiiversity, and to compare 
the characteristics of social-pditical action leaders with other 
types or categories of student leaders* * 




















StateiQfsilt of the ft^oiblea 



The problem of the etuSy wee sisfold: 1} TO detemine 
if Soclea-FOIitical Aetion leaders (elected officers) at 
Indiana Tfiiiverslty differed significantly ffcm four other types of 
elected campus officers on pwsoaality dimensions assessed 
by the Steteen Beygonality yacter Qwestionnaire (l^CT) ; 

2} To determine if S6c^*£^iitixf8l Action leaders at 
In d ian a Uidversity differed significantly from four other 
types of elects officers in terms of perception of the pre- 
vailing cespuB environmental press as assessed by ^^le College 
and university Scales ( CU^) ; 3} To determine if Social- 
Political Action leaders at Indiana Uhlverslty differed sig- 
nificantly from four other types of elected officers in terms 
of selected personal and demographic variables; 4) To determine 
if “Liberal" Social-Political Action leaders at In^ana uni- 
versity differed significantly from "Conservative" Social- 
Political Action leaders in terms of personality dimensions} 
perception of the prevailing envirosnental press, and selected 
demographic characteristics; 5} To determine if male and 
female leaders across, five categories at Indiana university 
differed significantly in terms of personality characteristics} 
perception of the campus envirc^nment} and selected demographic 
variables; 6) To determine the inter-relationahips asong the 
16 pp scaleS} the CUES scales } and selected demogra^c charac- 
teristics for elected campus officers at Bidiana University. 

















Research Rypothesea 



In order to facilitate statistical treatment of the data} 
the following research lypotheses were formulated in null form: 

1. There are no significant differences in personality 
characteristics as measured by the l 6PP among the compaj^ed 
categories of student leaders at Indiana university. 

2. mere are no significant dilTferences in l6PP inventoried 
personality characteristics between "ttiberal" and ^Conservative" 
segments of the Social-Political Action category. 

3. There are no significant differences in measured per- 
sonality characteristics between male and female elected leaders 
across the five group categories. 

4. There are no significant differences in perceived campus 
environmental oheuracteristics among cooqpared categories of campus 
groi;^ leaders. 

There are no significant differences in perceived caoxpus 
environmental characteristics between "Liberal” and "Conservative" 
group leaders within the Social-Political Action category. 





6,* Tbm met m tigsHictok differences ia perceived 
caaipuii e ny lrcnaent a l ebaracteristles l>^e«i asle and foaele 
elected lea&ert scross thr five grof^ es^^s^goriei;* 

7* Sbere are no aigotficaat differences in selected 
t 9 pes of personal and deebjgfaibic cbaxaeteristies aaong com- 
pared categorie#of esapns group leaders* 

8» litre are no aipiifleant differences in selected 
denogrspiiic ebaracteristica between liberal” and *^Cmervative" 
etggiat^ of the Soeial-B^tic^. Action category. 

9* There are no siepificaat inter-correiaticns aaong the 
i6pp scales, the CUES scICLes, and selected deaogrephic variables 
for ^e leader subjects* 



Related Research 



Since the stody vas designed to provide data of three 
t^npes, the review of the literatu3*e vas divided into three 
sections* Thus, the review esbraced studies providing relevant 
inforaation concerning college and university students snd 
leaders in the following sreas: 1) personality cdiaracter- 
istica; perceptiona of the caapua environisent and the 
prevailing environaontal press; and 3) denographic charac- 
teristics* 

Studies of Personality Characteristics * Of particular 
relevance to ^Sla study is the worh of ViUiamson and Hoyt 
(26) at the Uhiversity of Minnesota* Using the Minnesota 
Malti'phaaic Personality Inventory as the oeasure of personality 
characteristics, they cospared political activity leaders 
(elected officers and aajor cooaittee mad>er8) with four other 
categories of caapus group leaders* Both male and fenale 
political activity leaders differed significantly from other 
'^pea of student leaders on the paranoia and piychopathic 
deviate scales of the MMPI* while male political activity 
leaders differed significantly from other types of caapus 
leaders on the lyponania scale* Further analysla of the data 
revealed ibat the Republican (^conservative”) male leaders 
ranked significantly lower than several types of more "liberal” 
political activity group leaders on the paranoia, psychopathic 
deviatie, hQ/ateria, and aumeulinity-femininity scales of the |j^. * 

WUliamson and Hoyt (26:77*78) concluded that student leaders 
of caapus political activity grot;p8, and especially those Of a 
"liberal” and "radical” cast, are characteristically different 
from leaders of other -^pes of caapus groups* The investigators 
suggestel that the motivations of such leaders tend to he such 
as to justify use of such descriptive terms as "unstable” and 
"neurotic*" 




Heist (U) ccsapared torsr seo^les of menibers of the Berkeley 
Free Speech Hovensent vlth a freshusn class mi sauries from two 
senior classes at Berkeley on the basis of measured persoziality 
characteristics. His results show that the ’Voltmteer” and 
”arrested” sas^les of the participants differed significantly 
froa all reference groups on senses which suggested that they 
were i&ore autonomous^ more skeptical of religious beliefs and 
practices) and more able to express io^pulses in conscious 
thought and overt action. 

Other 'results indicate that the sauries of menbers of the 
Free Speech MDvement differ from coo^arison groups in several 
areas of intellectual activity' such as interest in ideaS) 
theoretical orientation) esthetic inteirestS) and interest in . 
coi^leX) aobigious ideas and /situations. They also tend to 
admit to s^nptcHQS of anxiety and worry to a greater extent 
then do sub;)ect8 fr^ freshman or senior classes. 

Watts ajTiS Whittaker (23) have a3Lso studied members of the 
Berkeley Free Speech Movement. They selected participants 
during a ’’sit-in” <m a chance basis and compared their responses 
to a questionnaire with those from a random sem^le of the 
Berkeley student population. Like Heist (11) they found that 
formalized religion played a less significant part in the lives 
of FSM members than for students of the cross-section sample. 
Contrary to expectations) the FSM members were less rigid as 
measured by a flexibility-rigidity scale. Watts and Whittaker 
X2oted that this finding was of special interest in view of the 
purported rigidity of ISH members in their conmunication and 
negotiations with the Uhiversity of California administration. 

The investigations reported above indicate that leaders 
and participants of political action groups differ significantly 
on a number of variables from leaders of other t^n^^s of groups ) 
freshman and senior students and a cross-section of a caopus 
population. The results suggest especially that leaders and 
participants of campus political action groups tend to be im- 
pulsive) unstable) and anxious. Such conclusions have not 
been reached by investigators who have studied personality 
characteristics of campus leaders without giving- special 
attention to social-political action leaders. Some (2^ l4) 
have s^eported leaders to have better personal adjustment than 
non-leaders. Hbltzman (13) found a +.77 correlation between 
adjustment and sociometric leadership. 



Sfcadlea of Perception of College gnyiromaLmts# Sosae of 
the characterieticB of college environinents as they relate to 
varioiis tasgeta of student jpotest axid stud^t deacnstrations 
have been analyzed by Bace (17:7B^}« His cbservatiosa gained 
their perspective fron the responses of studextte at approzl- 
nately ICX) colleges and tmiversitiea to the College and ttoi- 
vereity Envlrotctient Scales ( CDES) « Items relating to such 
targets of student protest as teaching and faculty«8tudent 
relationships, freedom or constraint, and stimulation or 
suppression of personal, social, and political activities 
vere distinguished and analyzed. Pace noted that prestige 
liberal arts ccdlegas tend to provide for the grea’test encour* 
agmsent of social and political thinking and action and to have 
the greatest student response in the social-political area. 

The large multipurpose institutions vere viewed as providing 
seay social and political stimuli, but not perceived as generating 
a widespread response to these stimuli. Pace suggested that 
perhcps the response at the large universities is in reality 
quite acple. It may be that the response does not stand out 
with sufficient clarity amid the diversity, conplezity, and 
magnitude of the overall environment so aa to be distinguished 
as characteristic of the environment. 

Pace ( 17 : 89 * 90 ) compared the .results of his study of student 
protests with Williamson and Cowan's (29) study of students 
and academic freedom. The latter investigation was s^ed upon 
the results of inquiries sent to the presidents, deans of 
students, chalrtoen of student affairs comnltteed, student body 
presidents, and editors of the student newspapers in ell of the 
four-year accredited izistitutions in the country. Bank orders 
for the Pace and Williamson and Cowan studies were almost 
identical. The high prestige, .highly selective, liberal arts 
colleges and the laa^e poblic and private nonsectarian uni- 
versities emerged as having the most permissive end active 
environments in respect to social-political interest axid 
activity. Strongly denominatioDal colleges, including Boman 
Catholic colleges and ;}unior colleges, proved to be the least 
permissive. Smaller tmiversities, state colleges, and teachers 
colleges occupied a middle position. 

Student perceptions of the prevailing environmental press 
at the Indiana university main caa^us (Bloomington) were compared 
with student environmental perceptions at Indiana university's 
five regional campuses by Coker (4:191*198). Using the College 
«id university Environment Scales ( CUBS) > the investigator 
found significant differences among the six campuses on all 
five CUES scales. Student participants from the main campus 



scored significantly hi^er in terms of enjihasis upon Practicality 
(personal statv-^s, j^cedures^ practical ‘benefits) than students 
from any other caucus* The large Bloomington caucus vas also 
perceived as having a stronger press toward Ccmmunity (fri end liness 
cdheslvenesS) group orientatlcm) than any of the regional caucuses* 
In this instance^ bigness did not appear to be associated with 
unfrisidliness or lack of campus cohesiveness* 

Coker (4:194-196) found that the Bloomington caispus of 
Tns-tana. ihiiversity tended to place significantly greater emphasis 
upon Avareness (concern for personal, poetic, and political 
meaning) and upon Scholarship than did the regional cazopuses* 

The Bloomington carpus was perceived ba having the least environ- 
mental press toward prqpriel^. As such, the Bloomington c&ipus 
environment was perceived Isy students to be <diaracterized by 
more demonstrative, aggressive, risk-taking, and inconsiderate 
behavior than any of the regional cas^uses. 

Besponses of students in Arts and Sciences, Education, and 
Business to the CUBS were analyzed Henry (12:1^-167) at 
iMversity. Significant differences among academic 
divisions were found on the Practicality, Community, and Pro- 
priety scales of ^ CUES , Business students scored significantly 
hi^er on the Practicality scale and significantly lower on the 
Propriety scale than students in Arts and Sciences and Education. 
Besponses of Arts and Science students to the CUES Community 
scale suggested that they perceived the Izidlana university 
campus environment as emphasizing friendliness and cohesiveness 
to a significantly lesser degree than did. students in Business 
or Educatiai. No significant differences among academic areas 

found on the Awareness and Scholarship scales. 

Studies of Personal and Demogranhic Characteristics . 

Heist (U:6^-^) reviewed the results of several research pro- 
jects conducted by the Center for Higher Bducati<»i, University 
of California, Berkeley, involving students, leaders and leader- 
ship groups. His summary was limited to leaders aisd groups 
who participated in protest movements on three caaqpuses ( a 
protest against the adm5jilstration, a protest against existing 
social problems, and opposition concerning- issues in the larger 
community). The leaders, viewed as a group, were significantly 
bri^ter than the average students In their respective colleges. 
T ho u gh they came from a diversity of homes and their fathers 
were engaged in a variety of occupations, all came from homes 
where the religious affiliations were of a liberal bent, or, 
perhaps more accurately, where religious affiliation could be 
termed tenuous or unimportant. Over half of the leaders 
classified themselves as agnostic or non-religious as entering. 



freshman, ifhile none of them were active or participative in a 
denominational group* at the time of graduation from college* 
However, Heist warned against glibly calling these pzotest 
leaders non-religious. He found them to be men and women who 
were morally concerned about numerous social and political 
topics and who were given to analysis of the ethical bases of 
their decisions and behavior. 

Results of a study by Watts and Whittaker (23) indicated 
that the Free Speech Movement meoibers involved in the Ihiiversity 
of California, Berkeley, Administration Buying sit-ins were- 
significantly younger and more homogeneous in age, contained 
a larger proportion of females, and had perents were more 
^ademically elite (in terns of proportion of MUl* and Ih.D. 
degrees) than a random cross-section of students on caucus. 

No significant differences were found in number of siblings 
or in accumulative grade point averages. 

During recent years the attitudes of college and university 
students toward such public issues as war, civil rights, 

Compounism, and religion have frequently been assessed. With 
some consistency, according to Bereiter and Freedman (l:5^*^7l)9 
students in certain acadenlc areas have tended toward positions 
which are generally regarded as liberal, whereas students in 
other academic areas have inclined toward conservative positions. 
Students in social science have typics^Uy been found to be the 
most liberal group, while students in engineering and agriculture 
have even more consistently appeared among the most conservative. 
Science, literature, and arts groups have usually been found 
somewhere between the two extremes, with the science students 
tending to be more conservative than students in literature 
and arts. Students in education ha^re proved difficult to label. 
l!hose planning to teach in secondctr^r schools have shown a tendency 
to reflect the attitudes of their diosen teaching areas, while 
prospective elementazy school and ptysical education teachers 
have with some consistency manifested attitiides similar to the 
most conservative groups. 

Consistently the most conservative groups of stiidents have 
been enrolled in applied rather than purely CKsademic fields. 
Bereiter and Freedman (1:^9) surest that a ma;)or factor in 
helping to account for this conservatism may be that the applied 
fields tend to draw students from lower socio-economic back- 
grounds than do the academic fields. Put another way, the 
' attitudes of students in l^e applied fields differ from those 
in academic majors in the same vcy that attitudes of the general 
public differ from those of college students. Seeking higher 
education primarily for some special vocationa3. preparation, the 
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applied-field students quite consistently tend to resenttle 
people In t&e vork-a-day world more than they reseoible 
academicians. 

Schreck (19) reported a brief analyiis of the academic 
pursuits and academic achievement of student leaders at 
T«s<aTta University. Subjects were 92 students holding 111 
elected css^pus leadership positions during the second semester 
of the 1960^1 school year. Th^ results indicated that the 
subjects had achieved a 3.13 ("B”) grade point , average^as 
a group dvuring the fall semester, with @rade. averages of in- 
dividual leaders ranging ffom 2.40 to 3*73 aabng ozganis^ions. 
Arts and Scissiec students (58.7^) were greatly over-represented 
in leadership positlm in view of the fact that they repre- 
sented only 2U»6$ of the total caucus population^ while Business 
students (21.7J&) were sld^ly over-represented, junior Division 
(Freshmen} students, who cos^rised ^.3$ of the cas^ popu- 
lation, accounted for only 4.3j of elected student leaders. 

The School of Bducation, the sidiool of Health, Hysical 
Sducation, and Recreation, and the Music School contributed 
leaders in proportion to their respective enrollments. 

A breakdown of the 9^ Arts and Science students on the 
basis of specific majors by Sehreck (19:2) revealed that kli 
were soc ial science students. The humanities area accounted 
for 309 c of elected student lead^era enrolled in Arts and Sciences, 
while the science field contributed 
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Selection of Subjects 

Ear^y in the cozrteaplation of a possible study of Indiana 
University student sociid-political action groups^ Ur* Thomas 
Schreck, Director of Student Activities and Assistant Dean of 
Students at Indiana University, was contacted* The general 
idea was met vith enthusiasm and a promise of cooperation by 
Schreck* After discussing several alternative approaches to 
a study of caiqpus social*political action groups and a com- 
parison of such groups with other types of caucus groups with 
the investigator, he offered to contact elected representatives 
of the social-political action groups registered with the 
Student Activities Office of Iiriiana University about a possible 
study* 



Scbreck learned that the elected leaders of the social- 
political action groups were willing to cooperate in a study 
limited to officers per se* However, there were negative 
reactions from some groi^ to taking a sas^le of both leaders 
and menbers of the social-political action groups and making 
leader-leader, menber-menber, and leader-member cos^^isons,' 
or to 8urveyin(; mentbers to determine leaders within the groups 
other than elected officers* Thus, Schreck found, as did 
W il li a mson and Hoyt (26) that It is difficult to secure cooper- 
ation of "liberal” ax^ "radical" student group members. He 
also found that recent publicity had made them suspicious of 
inquiries and investigations* Further, since no greup member- 
ship rosters are kept in the files of the Indiana Student 
Activities Office because of legal and policy considerations, 
Schreck felt that the attend to obtain or use such lists would 
prove detrimental, to established policy and relationships, and 
would be met by resistance. Therefore, it was decided to limit 
the study to elected officers and to work with the cooperation 
of *^e Indiana University Student Activities Office in contacting 
the leader subjects* 

Ohe original total population from which the study sample 
was drawn consisted of 5^9 elected officers of recognized > 
student organizations on the campus of Indiana University. 

For purposes of the study, the total population was divided 
into five types or categories of student leaders so that 
con^parisons could be made between leaders of groups differing 
in stated purposes and goals. The division was made into the 
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following categoriesj 1) Soclal^^Bolltlcal Actio n Group Leaders - 
e«g*9 ele^ed officers a^ siajor cosmittee cbainaen of the eight 
social*political action groups organized and registered according 
to the proc^tires established by the Indiana Uhiveraity Student 
Acti'/ities Office; 2) Religious Organization Leaders » e>g«> 
elected officers of the tea recognized religious organizations 
at Indiana I&iversity; 3) Pniveraity Residence Rail Leaders * 
e»g«, elected officers and governors of the nine undergraduate 
residence quadrangles at Indiana University; 4) Socio^Activitles, 
Leaders - e.g*, elected officers of officially recognized socio- 
activities (special interest , service, and program) groups at 
Indiana Uhlverslty; and 3) yratemal Leaders - e.g., elected 
officers of caucus sanctioned fraternities and sororities at 
Indiana Ihiiversity. 

!The original saople included all of the elected officers 
within the Social-Bolitlcal Action and Religious group cat^ories. 
A one-third sas^le was tahen of the Residence E6ill, Socio- 
Activity and Fraternal leaders using a Table of Random 
Jfanbers* This sampling procedure was followed so that there 
%ould be approxistately the same noinber of subjects delegated 
to each of categories being coo^pared* Table 1 sumnarizes 
the results of the initial sampling* 



TABLE 1« TOTAL POFULAnOf ABD ORIGIBAL SAMPLE OF STUDEKT lEAPERS 






Grot^ category 


Population 
number 
male female 


Original sazs^e 
number drawn 
male female total 


Social-Political Action 


34 


21 


34 


21 


55 


Religious 


29 


22 


29 


22 


51 


Residence HSU 


79 


74 


23 


28 


51 


Socio-Activities 


78 


67 


26 


22 


48 


Fraternal 


87 


68 


00 


24 


52 


Total 


CO 


292 


l4o 


117 


257 
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.ColXectioxi of the Data 



Cai^ 18 officers selected accordisg to the raodom prooedore 
were sent a letter in Fehruaxy, 19^> descrihing the research 
project azid eacouregiDg participation in it* Ttit letter was 
printed mAer the Dean of Students* letterhead and vas signed 
tgr Dean of Students Rohert E* Shaffer and Director of Student. 
Activities fhosAs C» Schreck* (A copy of this letter is 
presented in Appendix A.) Iieaders vere informed that the 
study vas heing conducted by the Division of Student Personnel 
azid that aU data obtain^ vould be treated in cooq^te con- 
fidence* 

Ten doys after the initial letter had been sent» a second 
letter over the Dean of Students* signature vas mailed to the 
leader saople* (A of this letter is presented in 
Appendix B«) This letter urged cooperation and suggested 
seven alternative times for officers to participate in the 
investigation* Ho attempt vas made to schedule leaders for 
testing sessions on the basis of grorq^ type* 'Hhe subjects 
vere encouraged to come to the scheduled session i&ich vas 
most convenient in terms of other personal cosnitments* 

Subjects vho did not take part in the original testing 
sessions vere sent a foUov-up letter, again over Dean Shaffer’s 
signature, during the latter part of March. 1966* (A copy 
of this letter im presoited in Appendix C.) 

The initial letter of invitation met vith a 96 per cent 
response from leader subjects, tdiile the foUov-u^ letter 
netted an additional 17 per cent* Studmit leaders vho did not 
respond to either of the tvo letters inviting them to group 
teiting sessions vere contacted individually by telephone* 

Those called, vith few exceptitms, responded affixnately to 
the invitation to come to the Indiana University Counseling 
Office for testing on an individual basis* The individual 
testing attended fr^ April 10, 1966, to May 13, 1966* 

Farticipation of students in terms of response to the 
initial invitation and foUov-up efforts is indicated in Table 
2* The original sample, obtained sample, and percentage of 
participation are tabulated accord^ to groijq? category and 
sex* (Specific groug^s’ included in the Soeial-Folitical Actioi, 
Religious, and Socio-Activities categories are presented in 
Appendix D*) 






02ABEe 2* OBVi33X^ SPHSPI^f ASD 1SRCEREA6B OP EAB- 

0!IG]S>i^CR-^ 8TQI^ l^SRS FRiH 3B2 DIS^EEESX^ OROQP CAXaSOBIES 



Grot^ 


Original 
nunber 
M F 


Obtained 
nanber 
M f 


Obtained 
percstt 
M f 


Total 

percent 


Social-Political 








' 




■ 




Conservative 


18 


10 


15 


C8 


83 


80 


82 


Liberal 


16 


11 


13 




81 


91 


85 


Beligioos 


29 


22 


26 


20 


on 


91 


90 


Besid^e Hall 


23 


28 


22 


26 


96 


93 


94 


Socio-Activities 


26 


22 


23 


21 


88 


95 


92 


fraternal 


28 


24 


27 


24 


96 


100 


98 


TatH 


140 


117 


126 


109 


90 


93 


91 



As Table 2 indicates^ 90 per cent of the men and 93 
cent of tbe vouen in the original san^le actually participated 
in tbe study» The composite percentage of participation for the 
sexes was 93>« ^a range in degree of response among groups 
was from ^ tc 96 per cent for nales^ from 80 to 100 per cent 
for females and from 82 to 98 3?er cent for the total sample* 
Social«»?Oli.tical Aotion leaders tooh part in the study to a 
lesser degree than any other cat^ory of group officers* Since 
better than 80 per cent of the Social-Bolitical Action leaders 
did respond to the invitation to participate in the study^ with 
the extent of cooperation varying little betweei male and feiaale 
and Conservative and Liberal subjects, the obtained saa^e 
seeiaed to be adequate enoug(b in eadi category to be tensed 
representative* 

Ifine leaders drawn lJi the original saiq^le had withdrawn 
fron school prior to the dates scheduled for testing* Thirteen 
individuais refused to take part in the study* Ohe majority 
of the refusals came fnxa males, while all but two fell in the 
Social*Political Action and Religious categories* Social- 
]^itical Action leaders who refused to ttice the inventories 



ax3d tin out the personal data foras generally gave the im* 
presaion of not. wanting to he inconvenienced* Hefoeele tcoa 
religious leaders were without exception on the grounds that 
religious dogoa forhad the tahing of psychological teats. 

^Qtouc^ no significant differaice between Conservative and 
Liberal s^senta of the $ocial*Politlcal Action category in terms 
of percentage of partlclpatio5 was i^perezsts the C^uervative 
leaders required considerably sore encouragaoent to obtain 
cooperation. Fenale Conservative leaders proved the most 
difficult of all. Cnly 20 per cent responded to the initial 
invitation, whereas 60 per cent required one or isore follow-up 
telephone calls. 

Each subject participatlog in the investigation coe$leted 
Questlcnnatre. the CUES and a personal data fom. 

(A copy of this personal data fom is presented in Appendix S. ) 
Deiaographic data for each subject was tahen from Indiana Cni- 
veraity Student Personnel Files and copied onto a mimeographed 
worh-aheet. (A copy of this worh-sheet is presented in 
A^pendis F.) 



Instrumentation 



!lhe Sixteen Peraonallty Factor ftuestioimaire (16PP ) (9) 
was de^lop^ ty Baynond B. Cattail and Glen F. Stico and was 
originally published In 1950. It was revised in 1957 and the 
revised edition, Fom A, was in this investigation. 

j * 

Sie i6hp contains sixteen primary scales plus seven second- 
order scales. Since factor analytic research was used in the 
development of this instrument, these scales are considered to 
be functional unities, i.e., they are independent of one amther 
in that they do rot overlap in meaning. (A description of the 
primary and seccsstoy scales is presented in Appendix 6. ) 

Eeliability coefficients {internal conaiatency coefficients, 
gplit-h^ corrected to full length) r^xted in the Handbook 
for the i6PF (9:4) range from .71 to .93# with only the I, L, 

H, Qi , Qg, and Q* fetors having a reliability coefficient of 
less than o80. validity coefficients estimated from factor 
loadings range ffom .84 to .96, (9s4), with only factors I, 

Xis H, sad ^ having validities of less than .90. 

Pactors^A, C, B, M,^and have validities of .94 or better. 
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There is a paucity of reXiabiiity and validity data 
available for the aeven secondaxy, broad-trait factors of the 
l6g« Statistically^ tlie io^rtent 3i2Bitation to reducing the 
factors obtained throuf^ factor analysis to a sisaller number of 
secoodaiy scores is that less of an individual's total behavior 
can be predicted from the broad factors than from the sixteen 
primaries (8:^)« Mlhsa the sec^-order scores are used in 
coijunction with the priasury scores, on the other haad^ analysis 
of broad-traits may add significant data about an individual's 
personality dynamics* 

The l6g was selected for use in this investigation after 
conaiteration of several alternative personality inventories* 
Several factors were pare^unt in the selection* First, the 
l6tr was less obviously ’'diagnostic” than an instrument such 
as the Ifgl * The izxvestigator felt that items which describe 
symptoms and coiq^aizits commonly associated with rather specific 
clinical conditions might create undue areslstance to cooperation 
in the study, especially among the more left-wing element of 
the Social-Political Action leaders* Second, the l6lg was 
developed to assess a wide range of pearaonality dimenaions, 
providing scores on sixteen primaxy and seven second-order 
factor* The broadest possible sampling of personality di- 
mensions was deemed desirable for the present study* Third, 
research had been conducted wi'^ the loHP to explore the 
relationship between various types of leadership and personality 
charaeteriatics* And fourth, considerable effort had been 
exerted in the testing of and the development of l6Ef norms 
for undergraduate students* 

The Oollege and Itaiverslty Environment Scales ( CUES) (l8) 
was developed Ty C* Robert Face to facilitate understanding of 
college and imiveraity environmental press as perceived by 
students* This instrument is a device for obtaining a description 
of the caspus environment from those who live in it and are a 
part of it* It is assumed that what students are aware of, and 
agree with some unanimity to be true of their particular insti- 
tution, defines the prevailing campus atmosphere as perceived 
by students (l8:2)« 

This instrument contains five scales that measure five 
dimensions along tribich campus environments may vary* Students 
respond to statements about different aspects of college life 
by indicating idiether a particular statement is or is not 
generally characteristic of their college or luiiversity as 
they peroeive the Institution* (A description of the scales 
is pressed in Appendix H*) 



ot CQBS scores miss estimated by tise of the 
Sader-Hichazdsoa Tornisla 21 axsd by SpUt*halves corrected by 
the f or^ola for aomatlTe saz^e of kQ 

colleges and universities (l8:2;d«^9)« Soder-Richardsoa 
reliSbili'^ coefficients for the five COgS scales ranged ffom 
»8l (propriety) to *92 (Scholarship )» sbile the split-hslf 
reliabilities ranged tvom. mT! (ftracticolity) to «95 (Scholar- 
ship). 

Face (18:63-86) reports validity data for the CD^ in 
tens of Pearson-product moment coirelations end contingency 
coefficients for students from 4? institutions. Ea^ scale 
itaa correlated with several variables associated vith college 
and universlly cosimmlties. The technical m a nual (15) for the 
COES should be consulted for speoific validity data. 

The CUBS vas selected for use in this investigation because 
behavior is typically conceived as being determined by the 
interaction between person and situation^ between individual 
and environment. If this aasuo^ion is granted^ the character- 
istics of the atisulUB bee<mie as ingiortaat for behavior as the 
characteristics of the individual (21:35-38). Viewing the 
collie enviroxBuent as a comples^ stimulus c^sisting of numerous 
forces and conditions idiicb isqpinge the consciousness of 
students ) inclusion of some instrument which atteogrts to describe 
major features of this complex stimulus seemed imperative for 
the present study. The CD^ was the logical choice for this 
purpose because iio cooperable instrument has been developed which 
enables the user to describe and to make am on g group cooparisons 
of individuals in terms of perceived campus environmental 
characteristics . 



Statistical Procedures 



Differences among categories of student leaders were tested 
by three different statistical procedures^ depending upon the 
type of data and nunber of groups involved. The statistical 
designs selected for making the among groiqp comparisons were 
analysis of variance, the Student's "t" test, and the Chi 
Square test of significance. 

Analysis of Variance (2 X 5) was used to test for differences 
' among the five categories of student leaders in terms of each of 
the 16PP primary and secondaxy factors, each of the CUES scales, 
SAT-Verbal score, SAT-Math score, accumulative grade-poiat-averagc, 
and age. (A description of this statistical model is presented 



Afipttidix Z») Use of tbis oode^ nade it possible to detexnine 
tbe preseiee of significaot differences betveen t¥o or more 
groc^ of leaders on a given variable in one operation. Sig- 
nificance of the differences was tested b3T the ratio, a 
one-tailed test of significance* Ube ratio is defined as 
the Mean Sg^oare between groups / the Mean Sgiuare within groups 
( 10 : 369 ). 

lihesever the ratio Indicated differences among categories 
of student leaders significant at the five per cent level of 
evidence or bei^ond, ])uncan's New Moltiple Bangs Test 
(6, 7:136-139) was used to ascertain the specific nature of the 
differences among group means* This j^rocedure enabled the 
investigator to detendoe idilch mean or means differed sig- 
nif icantlsr frra other means and which subset or' subsets of 
means differed significantly ffom other subsets. 

The Student’s ”t” test (10:3S0-32B) was used to test for 
differences between the "Liberal" and "Conservative" segments 
of the Social-Political Action groi^ leaders on each of the 
16EP factorsy each of the COES scales, and the demographic 
‘Wiables of age, SAT- Yerbal score, SAT- Math score, and accumu- 
lative grade-point-average* 

The Chi Square test of association (10:989*^98) was used 
as tbe model in analyzing the personal data and all but four 
of the demographic variables because these data could be grouped 
in tszms of frequencies* 

One additional statistical procedure was utilized in this 
Investigation* Zntercorrelations among the scales of the 16PF 
and the COBS were cosguted, as veil as the coxrelationa betveen 
the scales of the two inventories and SAT- Verbal. scores, SAT- 
Math scores, and accumulative grade-point •-ayerages* 

All statistical treatment of the data was processed by 
personnel of the Indiana oniveraity C<HBputing Center* 
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jroups; religious groups. Variance ratios 

eocib-activity female leaders of the five 

trere also determined for variance ratio indicated 

group categories. studexrfJ leaders significant 

differences or beyond. Dunce’s 

Sfferences ««ong group means. 
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Tb» mponsee of group leaders to the persoziality ^uestion- 
na2^ were s^^ected to ox» additionsX atatiatioal tost* The 
Student^iF test vas used to test for dlffer^ees 'between 
tte ''liberal? apd "Ccusar^tlvo*' segesats of the sQciaX*polltical 
action grov ^0 

Differences among groups of leaders on t^ie 16 ep scales * 

Four aod tffo second**order scales of the S>Ig did not 

differenti€Kte si^if Icantly aaoSg the categories of groi^ 
leaders or on the basis of sex* These were prinsry Factors 
B, H, Q 9 , aad ^* The second-order Factors were the anxiety 
ziet^ticism scales* (Variance ratios for these scales 
are presented in Appasdix J») (Descriptions of the 16 IF scales 
are presented in Appendix Gr«) 

Table 3 shows the results of the analysis of variance 
aa»ng groups of ieaders for Factor A of the i 6 fs? » One 
variance ratio was significant at the 0*01 per c^t level of 
conf id^ce which indicates that this scale diseriiaixuktes 
between male and fensale group leaders of the five group 
cat^ories* 



TABLE 3* F BATXOS FOR DIFFBRE!OS AMONO GROUPS OP I£ADSRS 
FOR FACTOR A OF THE 16 FF 



Source of 
variation 


Sum of 
squares 


df 


Mean 

square 


F 


P 


Group 


76 . 0 a. 


4 


19.005 


1.634 


HS 


Sex 


117.767 


1 


U7.767 


10*128 


0.01 


Group X Sex 


56.977 


4 


l4.8l*4 


1.225 


NS 


Within groups 26 i6*3X? 


225 


U.688 






ToteGL 


S867.080 


23k 




• 
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The aean score on the Factor A scale for f em al e group 
leaders ^ras 12*478. The mean score for a»le leaders was 11.049. 
These results indicate that female leaders tend to he signi- 
ficshtly more good natured, cooperative, and attentive to people 
than do male headers. 

- Table. 4 presents the differences among groups of leaders 
for the Factor .C scale of. the i6fF . Variations among mean 
scores of the five categories of group leaders were significant 
at the 0.05 level of confidence. 



table 4. F EATIQS F<« DIFFERENCES AMONS GROUPS OP LEADERS FCR 
FACTOR C OF THE l6lF 



Source of 
variation 


Sum of 
squares 


df 


Mean 

square 


F 


P 


Group 


143.86$ 


4 


36.466 


2.446 


0.05 


Ses; 


19.959 


1 


19.959 

• 


1.339 


NS 


Group X Sex 


77.956 


4 


19.489 


1.307 


NS 


Within groups 


3354.388 


225 


14.906 






Total 


3598.168 


234 









Individuals who score high mn the Factor C scale tend 
to he more emotionally 'stahle cuod mature. Those who score low 
on the scale appear to he lacking in frustration tolerance and 
seem to he changeable in attitudes. 

Table 4a presents the results of the application of Duncan’s 
New Holtiple Range Test to the mean scores of groups of. leaders 
on the Factor C scc^le. These results show that sociiil-political 
action leaders had significantly lower mean scores than leaders 
of religious and fraternal groups, hut these were not signi- 
ficantly different from leaders of residence ha lls and socio- 
acti^lty groups. No significant differences were found among ■ 
leaders of socio-activity groupSy residence halls, religious 
organizations, and fraternal groups. 
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Table 5 presents tlie variance ratios for differences 
among groups of leaders for the Factor E scale. Significant 
differences were found among leaders of the five group cate- 
gories gJTd between male and female leaders. 



7»AWT3g 5, p RATIOS FOR DIFFERENCES AMONS GROUPS OP LEADERS FOR 
FACTOR S OP THE 16PF 



Source of 
variation 


Sum of 
squares 


df 


liean 

square 


F 


P 


Group 


331.402 


4 


82.851 


4.720 


0,01 


rSes 


478.318 


1 


478.318 


27.249 


0.01 


Group X Sex 


152.538 


4 


38.135 


2.172 


NS 


Within groups 


3949.534 


225 


17.553 






Total 


4911.792 


234 









The mean score for female group leaders on the Factor E 
scale was 9*^5 ®id the mean score for male leaders was 
These results show that ms^e leaders of the five group categories 
tend to be significantly more dominant, aggressive, and con^titive 
than female leaders. 

Table 5a shows the results of the application of Duncan’s 
New Multiple Range Test when applied to the differences among 
leaders for Factor E of the i 6 pF . These results indicate that 
leaders of re3igious organizations score significantly lower on 
this scale than do leaders of other group categories. Religious 
leaders appear to be more submissive, dependent, and hinder than 
leaders from other groups. No significant differences were fouM 
among leaders of social-political action groups, residence halls, 
socio-activity groups, and fraternal organizations. 
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Table 6 shows that significant differences exist amoog 
the groups of leaders on the Factor F scale* These differences 
were accepted at the 0.01 per cent l 2 vel of confidence. 



TABLE 6. F BATIOS FOR DIFFERS!^ (HiOUFS OF LEADERS FOR 

FACTOR P OF THE 16FF 



Source of 
variation 


Sum of 
squares 


df 


Mean 

square 


F 


P 


Group 


395.925 


4 


98.931 


6.205 


0.01 


Sex 


0.17^ 


1 


0.174 


0.011 


NS 


Group X Sex 


141.393 


4 


35.348 


2.216 


NS 


Within groups 


35S9.014 


225 


15.951 






Total 


4126.506 


234 









Individuals who score hi^ on the Factor F scale tend to 
be viewed as enthusiastic, talhative, and cheerful. Those who 
score low appear to be glua, sober, and serious in attitudes. 



Table 6a shows that three homogeneous subsets of means 
appear when Duncan’s New Multiple Range Test is applied to the 
differences among the mean scores of groi^ leaders for the 
Factor F scale. Leaders of religious organizations scored sig- 
nificantly lower on this scale than did leaders of social- 
political action groups, fraternal organizations, and residence 
halls. There were no significemt differences between leaders of 
religious organizations and leaders of socio-activity groups. 

No significant diffe 2 ?ences were found on the Factor F sca?.e 
between leaders of socio-activity groups and social-political 
action groups, but the leaders of socio-activity groups have 
significantly lower scores than leaders of fraterzial groups and 
residence halls. A third subset of elements was formed by the 
mean scores of the leadeini of social-political action groups, 
fraternal organizations, and residence h^lls. Among these 
groups no significant differences were found. 
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(Table 7 presents the variance ratios for ‘di^erences 
aoiosg gronps of leaders for the Factor G scale ‘of the 16TF» 
Persons scoring hi^ on this scale are viewed as being con- 
scientious and persistcnte (Those idio score low seem to be 

and nndependable* Significant differences at the 0*4.01 
level of C(^ifiseacc were fonx4 among the groups of leaders; 



(BAEIS 7* F :RATZ0S F08 DIFFEBEliC^ GROUPS OF JSPSiBBB FOR 
FACiXIR G OF (THE l^TF 



Source of 
variation 


Sum of 
sqioares 


df 


Mean 

square 


P 


P 


Group 




k 


118.456 


9.836 


O.Ol 


Sex 


6.134 


1 


6.134 


0*509 


S3 


Group X Sax 


79.292 


4 


19.823 


1*646 


HS 


Wltittin groups 


2709.739 


225 


12.043 






Total 


3268*990 


234 









(Table ?a indicates that 80cial-politica3. action leaders 
differ significantly from leaders of the other four group 
categories on the Factor G scale* The mean scores of social- 
political action leaders were significantly lower than those 
of o'ttier group leaders* The table also shows that socio- 
activity group leaders score significantly lower on this scale 
than do leaders of religioixs organisatiozis^ hut scores of 
socio-aeti-pity leaders do not differ significantly fran leaders 
of fraternal groups residence halls* (There were no sig- 
nificant di^erenaes in i^an scores on this scale among the 
leaders of fraternal organizations ^ residence halls, end 
religious groups* 
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T^e 8 shofirs the results ^en variance ratios amoog 
^ lexer's were detenaiaed fcsr tlie factor I scale of 
the l6lg> Significant differences are evident among leaders 
of the five group categories at the 0*0^ level of confidence 
and between male and female leaders at the t).Ql level of 
coifidenee. 



!EABI£ 8. F RATIOS FOR DIFF£RE!?CIES AMORS GROUPS OF }[£fi]}£RS FOR 
FACTOR I OF l6iF 



Source of 
variation 


Sum of 
sqiuares 


df 


Mean 

square 




* 


Group 


142.438 


4 


35.609 


2.766 


0.05 


Sex 


238*268 


1 


233.268 


18.509 


0.01 


Group X Sex 


10.192 


4 


2 . 5 W 


0.198 


NS 


Within groups 


2896.499 


225 


X2.873 






Total 


3287.397 


234 









Individuals vho score high on the Factor I scale are des« 
erihed as being sensitive^ dependent , over-protected^ es^ 
effeminate. Those idio score low are viewed as being tough- 
minded) realistic^ and self-reliant. The mean score for female 
leaders on this scale was 11.880. The mean score for male 
leaders was 9*848. Female leaders scored significantly higher 
on the Factor I scale than did male leaders. 

The differences among the mean scores of the group leaders 
of the five group categories are presented in Table 8a. Duncan *s 
new Multiple Hango Test was applied to the differescss in msan 
scores. 

The x«8ults presented in Table 8a show that two homogeneous 
subsets of means were formed as a result of the statistical test. 
Fratem^ garoup leaders differed significantly from leaders of 
social-politic€0. action groups on the Factor I scale, but did not 
differ significantly from leaders of socio-activity groups, 
residence balls, and religious organisations. The other subset 
was composed of the mean scores of leaders of socio-activity groups, 
residence halls, religious organisations, ^ social-political 
acticsi groups. Ko significant differences were found among the 
means of this subset. 
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ratios for differences aoong groups of leaders 
for the Factor L scale shewn in Table 9* Signified 
differences ^ Indicate at tlie 0,0$ per eent level of con- 
fide^e aisoz^ ^leaders of the five group categories, and at 
the 0«01 per cent level be^een male and female group leaders. 



TfiETiE 9* F BA^OS FCR hXFFEmO^ mSSQ (SSOOFS 0? ISAPEBS FOR 
FAdfOR L 0? Tm 



Source of 
variation 


Sum of 
squares 


df 


square 


P 


P 


Group 


112.481 


4 


28.120 


2.569 


0.05 


Ses 


216*854 


1 


216.854 


19.815 


0.01 


Group X Secs 


75.596 


4 


18.899 


1.727 


NS 


Within groups 


2462.385 


?225 


10.944 






Total 


2867.316 


234 









Persons scoring high on the Factor L scale te;:^ to be 
suspicious, self-sufficient, and jealous. Individuals who 
score low on the scale are viewed as accepting, adaptable, and 
trustful. Hale group leaders scored significantly higher on 
this scale than did female leaders as the mean score for male 
leaders was 9»191* score for female leaders w^ 

7.252. 

Duncan *s New !ftiltiple Range Test was applied to the mean 
scores on the Factor L scale of group leaders of the five group 
categories* !I^e results of this test are ^own in Table 9^* 




Two homogeneous subsets of elements wes?e formed as a 
result of the statistical test. The mean scores of religious 
orgfuiization leaders on the Factor L scale were significantly 
lower than the mean scores of leaders of fraternal organizations 
and social^political action groups. The mean scores of leaders 
of religious groups > however, were not significantly different 
from mean scores of leaders of residence halls and socio- 
activity ^ups. The second subset was formed when no signi- 
ficant differences were found among the xsean scores of leaders 
of residence halls, socio-activity groups, fraternal groups, 
and social-political action organizations. 

Table 10 shows the variance ratios for differences among 
groups of leaders for Factor M of the 16FF . Significant . 
differences among leaders of the five group categories were 
accepted at the 0.01 level of confidence. 



TABLE 10. F BATIOS FOE DIFF^WCES mm GROUPS OF LEADERS FOR 
FACTOR M OP THE 16EF 



Source of 
variation 


Sum of 
squares 


df 


Mean 

square 


F 


P 


Group 


353.236 


4 


88.309 


6.548 


O.Ol 


Sex 


1*5.186 


1 


45o186 


3.350 


NS 


Group X Sex 


12.8C0 


4 


3.200 


0.237 


NS 


Within groups 


3034.652 


225 


13.487 






Total 


34 ^ 5.874 


234 









Ihjconventional, self-absorbed, imaginative, and creative 
axe descriptive terms that characterize individuals who score 
hi^ on the Factor H scale. Individuals who score low are 
described as practical, concerned with facts, conventional, 
and having interests that are narrowed to im^diate issues. 
Differences among leaders of the five group categories after 
application of Duncan's New Multiple Range Test are shown in 
Table lOa, 
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♦Significant at the 0.05 level of confidence 



She results of Talkie 10a show three homogeneous subsets 
of mean scores for group leaders. One subset is formed from 
this mean scores of leaders of social-political action groups 

leaders of religious organizations. No significant 
difference was observed between these two groups. A second 
sublet is cos^osed of leaders of fraternal organizations, 
residence halls, and socio-activity groups and no significant 
difference was observed among the mean scores of these groups 
on the Factor M scale. However, the mean scores of fraternal 
leaders and leaders of residence halls do differ significantly 
from leaders of social-political action groups and religious 
organizations. A third subset shows a significant difference 
in mean scores between socio-activity group leaders and 
leaders of social-political action groups. There was no 
significant difference observed between leaderc of socio- 
activity groups and religious organizations. 

Variance ratios for differences among groups of leaders 
for Factor N of the 16TF are presented in Table 11. The ratio 
indicates that a significant difference exists between male 
ax^ female leaders of the five group categories. 



TABLE n. F HATIOS m DIFPEREN(3ES AMOMG GROUPS OP LEADERS FOB 
FACTOR N OF THE 16RF 



Source of 
variation 


Sum of 
squares 


df 


Mean 

square 


F 


P 


Group 


i|Jfr.821 


4 


11.205 


1.39** 


NS 


Sex 


41.549 


1 


41.549 


5.169 


0.05 


Group X Sex 


21.744 


4 


5.436 


0.676 


NS 


Withfu groups 


1808.570 


225 


8.038 






Total 


1916.684 


234 
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Individuals scoring bi^ on the Factor N scale are described 
as shrewdy sophisticated, aLd socially alert. Tiiose who score 
low on the scale appear to he naive, sluice, and unpretentious. 
Male leader^ scored significantly higher on the Factor N scale 
vith a mean score of 11.729 than did female leaders ^th a 
me^ score of 10.861. 

Table 12 shows the variance ratios for differences among 
groins of leaders for the Factor 0 scale. Significant differences 
at the 0.09 par cent level of confidence was observed among 
leaders of the five group categories. 



TABLE 12. F BATXOS FOR DIBFERSNC:^ AMC^ CROUPS OF LEADERS FOR 
FACTOR 0 OP THE l6lF 



Source of 
variation 


Sum of 
squares 


df 


Mean 

square 


P 


P 


Group 


151.788 


k 


37.947 


3.076 


0.05 


Sex 


2.529 


1 


2.529 


0.205 


NS 


Group X Ses: 


20.U28 


4 


5.107 


0.4l4 


NS 


Within groups 


2775.828 


225 


12.337 






Total 


2950.573 


234 









Those who score hi^ on the Factor 0 scale of the 16FF are 
perceived as tending to be timid, insecure, and depressed. 

Those who score low are seen as being confident, adequate, and 
self -secure. 
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Table 12a presents the results of the application of Duncan's 
New Multiple Range Test to the differences in mean scores among 
leaders of the five group categories on the Factor 0 scale. 
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first siibset of group means allows no slgxiificant 
difference between leaders of Socio-activity groups and 
leaders of residence hails* like second subset composed of 
the ntsan scores of leaders of social-polltlcel action groups, 
fraternal organizations, and socio-^ivlty groups indicates 
that no significant differetKie exists among memibers of these 
groups. However, leaders of social-political action groups 
and fraternal organizations did score significantly lower on 
the Factor 0 scale than did leaders of residence halls. No 
significant differences are indicated among the groins of 
leaders which compose the third subset of group means, that 
is, leaders of religious organizations, social-political 
action groups, and fyatemal groups. However, leaders of 
religious groups did score significantly lower on this scale 
tliaa did leaders of socio-activity groups and residence halls, 






Table 13 indicates the variance ratios for differences 
among groups of leaders for Factor of the 16 EP . Significant 
differences at the 0*01 per cent level of confid^ce exist 
fflnong leaders of the five group categories* 



I 



TABLE 13 - F RATIOS P<^. B 3 
-FAOTOS % ^ THE 16 EF 



AMOKG GROUPS OF LEADERS FOR 



Source of 
variation 


Sum of 
squares 


df 


Kean 

square 


F 


P 


Group 


176*119 


4 


44*030 


5.378 


0.01 


Sex 


23*501 


1 


23*501 


2*871 


NS 


Group X Sex 


35.041 


4 


8.760 


I0O70 


NS 


Within gro^s 


1842„005 


225 - 


8*187 






Total 


2076.666 


234 
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!I!he 0,3^ scale of the I6E? differentiates between individuals 
vho tend toward radicalism in general personality traits and 
those who are conservative in teinpi^rament. People who score 
hi^ on this scale tend to be more welX-infoxi&ed) more inclined 
to eKperiment with problem solutions, and less inclined to 
moralize. Qhose who scoto low tend to respect established 
ideas and are tolerant of traditional diffici0.tles. 

Sable 13a inciicates the results of the application of 
Duncan's New Multiple Raxige Test to the differences among the 
group means of leaders for the Factor ^ scale. It is apparent 
that the leaders of social-political a^ion groups scored sig- 
nificantly higher on this scale than did leaders of the other 
four group categories w No significant differences are observable 
esaong mean scores of leaders of residence halls, socio-activity 
groups, fraternal organizations, and religious groups. 
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*Signif leant at the 0.05 level of confidence 



Table l4 presetita the variance ratios among ^oups of 
leaders for the Factor Q2 scale. Sigoif leant differences 
were found among leaders of the five group categories which 
were significant at the 0.03 level of crnfldenco. 
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TABLE l4. F RATIOS FOR hlFFERENCBS AMONG GROUPS OF LEADERS FOR 
FACTOR Qg OF THE l6PP 



Source of 
variation 


Sum of 
squares 


Of 


Mean 

square 


F 


P 


Group 


169.782 


4 


42.445 


3.078 


0.05 


Sex 


40.806 


1 


40.806 


a.959 


NS 


Group X Sex 


127.888 


4 


31.972 


2.318 


NS 


Within groups 


3103.069 


225 


13.791 


■ 




Total 


3441.545 


234 









Bie Factor Qp scale Is a measure of self-sufficiency versus 
group dependency. Individuals scoring high on the scale are 
seen as resourceful and accustomed to making their own decisions. 
Those scoring low are perceived as being socially dependent. 

The application of Duncan’s New ^filltiple Range Test to the 
mean scores of the leaders of the five group categories on the 
Factor Qg scale is presented in Table l4a. The results of this 
multiple comparison of mean scores suggests that two homogeneous 
subsets of mean scores contributed to the significance of the 
variance ratio among leaders. 

!Ihe first subset is formed by leaders of fraternal organi- 
zations, residence halls, socio-activity groups, and religious 
organizations. None of these groups differ significantly from 
each other. However, leaders of fraternal organizations and 
residence halls scored significantly lower on the Qg scale than 
did leaders of social-political action groups. A second subset 
shows no significant differences among leaders of socio-activity 
groups, religious organizations, and social-political action 
groups. 
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Va?ia».ce ratios for differences ©nong groups of leaders 
for the secoad-ofder iatroversion-Estravorsioh 3?actor of the 
}6W ere presented in Tehle X5. Differences ajK>ng leaders of 
■toe five group cs-tegories are slgnif leant at the 0*01 per 
cent level of confidence. 



TABLE 15* f BATXCS FOH AMOIS GROU^ 0? LEADERS FOR 

THE SECOID-®^ I^OV:^^SI(^-ESTSAVERSI(aJ FACTOR OF THE 16EF 



Source of 
variation 


Sum of 
sqisares 


df 


B^an 

square 


F 


p 


Group 


6381.^3- 


4 


1595.421 


3.634 


0.01 


Sex 


i.m 


1 


IcTU 


O.OC^ 


NS 


Group X Sex 


3122.994 


4 


760.?49 


icTrs 


NS 


Within groups 9STSQ*9^7 


225 


4S9*CS6 






Total 


108287.317 


234 









Persons scoring low os toe introversion^estraversion scale 
are described as introverted or shy. Those scoring high on 
toe scale are seen as out-going or uninhibited. 

Table 15a preedits the results of -toe ap^icatloa of 
Duncan's New !>&iltiple Range Test to the differences azaong 
toe mean scores of group leaders for toe introversion- 
extraversion scale. These results show that leaders of 
religious groups score significantly lower on this scale than 
leaders of toe other four group categories. No significant 
differences were observed among leaders of socio-activity 
groups, soclal-politicaS, action groups, residence halls, and 
fraternal organisations. 
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Table l6 presents the variance ratios, obtained for the 
dii^erences among groups of leaders for thb second-order 
Responsive Bmotionality Facitor* The P ratio for group variance 
was aignif leant at the OiOl per cent level of confidence. 



TABLE 16. P RATIOS FOR DIFFERENCES AMONG GROUPS OF LEADERS FOR 
THE SECOND-ORDER RESPONSIVE BrnDIONALITf FACTOR OF THE 16 pF 



Source of 
variation 


Sum of 
squares 


df 


Mean 

square 


P 


P 


Group 


5754.4 o 4 


4 


1438.60X 


4.222 


0.01 


Se:c 


936.561 


1 


936.561 


2.748 


NS 


Group X Sex 


324.073 


4 


81.018 


0.238 


NS 


Within groups 


76670.357 


225 


340.757 






Total 


83685.395 


234 









Low scores on the Responsive Emotionality Factor indicates 
that individuals tend to be emotional and subject to depression. 
Those ^(dio score high on this scale tend to be impe 3 fturbable, 
decisive, and enterprising. 

Table l6a presents the results of the application of Duncan' 
New Iftiltlple Range Test to the differences among mean scores 
of leaders of the five group categories on the Responsive 
Emotionality Factor scale. These results show that while 
leaders of religiuus organizations and of social-political 
action groups do not differ significantly on this scale, 
leaders of these two groups do score significantly lower on 
the Responsive Emotionality scale than do leaders from the^ 
other three group categories. No significant differences in 
nean scores were obsen^ed for leaders of socio-activity groups, 
residence halls, and fraternal organizations. 
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Variance ratios tor diiteTahCQi atnong groij^s of leaders 
for the second-order Dependency factor of the l6fg arc shown 
in Table 17» Significant diff^encpa eaong leaders of the 
five group categories were indicate at the O.Ol.^er cent 
level of confidence. 



TA^ 17. S’ BATEOS FOR' DIBOTOSIteES mm Gl^UPS OP WOEBS FOR 
T^ 3EC0SD-C®DER DEEBKDERCS' FACTOR OP !Hffi l 6 W 



Source of 
variation 


Sum o f 
squares 


df 


- Mean 
sqtiare 


F 


p: 


Group 


I3807.49Q 


< 4 • 


3451.873 


8.975 


0.01 


Se3c 


564,654 


1 


564.654. 


1.468 


NS 


Group X Sex 


1680.427 


4 


420.107 


1.092 


NS 


Within groups 


86538.986 


225 


384.618 


- 


- 


Total 


102591.557 234 









The Dependence Factor indicates whether an individual is 
group-dependent or is self -directing and aggressive. Individuals 
■^o score low are seen as being passive and dependent upon 
groups. Those who score high are perceived as self -directing 
and aggressive- 

The result ^ of the application of Duncan’s New Multiple 
Range Test to the differences in mean scores of group leaders 
on the Dependency Factor scale are presented .in Table 17a. 

These results show that leaders of social-political action 
groups scored significantly higher on this scale than did 
leaders of any of the other four group categories. No signi- 
ficant differences were found among leaders of residence halls, 
fraternal organizations, religious groups, and socio-activity 
groups. 







, X8 preeszi^s che vari©ace ratios for differences 

S 2 !»ng groups of leaders fo^ the eeco33d»order Leadership S’actor 
sc^lfi* Significant differences exist ansjcg leaders of the five 
group categories on this scale at the 0,05 level of confidence. 



Tmm 18. . F RATIOS LimREBCRS mm GROIJFS OF J^mJSBS FOR 
. ^0SD'.(^FR LSm>2HSHlP FACI-QR OF - ® l6^ ^ 



Source of 
variation 


Sue of 
squares; 


df 


Mean 

square 




P 


Group 


3831.420 


^4^ 


, 957.855 


2.574 


0 .05 ' 


Sex 


1 X 1.803 


1 


111.803 


0.300 


NS 


Groi^ X Sex 


1340,618 


4 


.335.15!^ 


0.901 




Within groups 


83742.092 


225 


372.187 






Total ... 


89C^5.933 


234 









The Leadership Factor of the l6PF indicates ^jhether or 
not indiv iduals would coasBonly he elected to leadership positions 
in face-to-face giroups. Individuals with low scores would not 
naturally tend to come to leadership positions while those with 
high scores voiild tend to he elected to such positions. 

**iu. 

Table l8a shows the results of the application of Duncan’s 
Hew Multiple Range Test to the mean scores of group leaders 
on the Leadership Factor scale. Two hoiaogeneous siibsets of 
rsB&a. scores were formed as a result of this statistical test. 

One subset is con^wsed of the mean scores of leaders of religious 
ozganizations, socio-activity groups, residence h^Lls, and 
fraternal organizations. No significant differences were found 
amoiig the .mean scores of these leaders. A. second subset shows 
that leaders of social-political action groups differ signi- 
ficantly from leaders of residence halls and fraternal organi- 
zations. Social-political action group leaders do not differ 
significantly from leaders.,of religious groups and socio-activity 
gi-oups. 
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Vaxieasce ratios tor differences among groups of leaders 
on the second-order Creativity Factor of the are 
In T^le 19« Significant differences ~e:^st aac^ leaders of 
the five group categories at the 0,01 level of confidence. 



"TAKiB 19 /- F EKECOS FOR BIFFSRHUKJIES ^I©:GR0II^ LEADERS' .FOR. ‘ 
.. THE SEC01©-^ER CREATl^ 



Source of 
variation ' 


Sumrof 

squares 


df 


Mean 

square 


p- 


:P 


Group 


2 ^ 513.524 


4 


*. 4128.361 


8.498 


6,01 


Sex 


- - l4ll886 


1 


l4l,886 


a .292 


NS 


Group X Sex 


2277.041 


4 


569.260 


V a 

1.172 


RS 


Within groups 


1C^311.836 


225 


485.830 






Total 


128244.287 


234 

















>y 







The Creativity Factor is designed to differentiate anong 
individuals ^dio are inventive and creative in eaeas where they 
have ability and training^ and those who are not creative. Low 
scores on this scale indicate a lack of creative ability; high 
scores indicate the opposite. 

The results of the treatment of group mean scores by applying 
Duncan’s New Hultlple Range Test to the data obtained from the 
responses to the Creativity scale is presented in Table 19a* 

These results indicate that leaders of fraternal groups and 
leaders of residence halls differ significantly from leaders 
of socio-activity groups, religious organisations, and social- 
political action gro^s on this Factor, The mean scores of 
fraternal group leaders and aresidence hall leaders were signi- 
ficantly lower than mean scores of leaders of the other three 
group categories, A second subset was formed by the mean scores 
of socio-activity group leaders which differ significantly from 
those of social-^litical action leaders, but do not vary signi- 
ficantly from leaders of religious organizations. No signi- 
ficant difference was found between leaders of religious organi- 
zations and social-political action group leaders* 
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Table 20 presents between "Concervntive” 

and *^fiberfl" soai«^'?poiltlcal action leadsra to teriffl of their 
isean scores pn the priiaary factors of the l6W . Significant 
di^erences e^st between these two categories of leaders on 
six of the scales. X 



TABEB 20, 3)ISI!SREKC2S COSPSHVATIVE AHD 'Lim&l SOCIAL- . 

POLmCAL ACTION LBADBR3 Ar INDIANA ONIVEPxSXTy ON THE PRIMARY' 
-.PACTORS OP THS l6PP ' ^ 



pWtor 










SDj_ 


. t 


P 


A 


ll; 93.3 


. ld.565 


1.348 


3-437 


3.369 


1.343 


NS 


B ■ ' 


. 9-652 


10.130 


0.478 


lo 229 ‘ 


1.359 


i.252^ 


NS. 


C 


i4.304 


l 4 o 26 l 


0.043 


2.867 


3.756 


0 . 044 ' 


NS 


E 


16.478 


15.174 


1.304 


4.252 


k.m 


0.^3 


NS 


F 


18.652 


14.957 


3-695 


. 3.761 


3.983 


3.235 


0.01 


G‘ 


U .739 


9.000 


2.739 


3.347 


3M5 


2.743 


0.01 


H 


15-000 


15-522 


0.522 


5.027 


5.»51 


0.337 


NS 


I 


10.043 


13-522 


3-509 


3-418 


3.058 


3.637 


0.01 


L 


9-783 


8.478 


1.305 


3-411 


3.9'H 


1.200 


NS 


M. 


13-826 


15-957 


2.131 


3-713 


3.983. 


1.876 


NS 


N 


12 , 3 ^ 


9.656 


2.652 


2.886 


3.066 


3-021 


0.01 


0 


9-783 


7.391 


2.392 


3 - 46 ^^ 


3.327 


2,388 


0.05 


% 


11.000 


12.870 


1,870 


3.631 


2.322 


2,080 


0.05 


Qq 


10.087 


11.913 


1.826 


3-919 


3.965 


1-571 


NS 


4 


10.174 


8.957 


1.^7 


1,825 


2.771 


1.490 


NS 


% 


14.000 


11.217 


2.783 


4,843 


5.526 


1.816 


ISS 



The resnitG of Table 20 indicate that ’'Conservative" social- 
political action leaders score significantly higher on the 
Factor P scale. "Conservative" leaders ^ therefore, would tend 
to be more enthusiastic, talhative, and cheerful than "Liberal" 
leaders who would tend to be gli 2 m, sober, and serious in attitudes. 
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The msm scores pn the Fector G scale indicates that 
”0o2JservatiYe” leaders appear to be more cojaecientious^ 
persevering, and responsible in attitudes than "Liberal” 
leaders* "Liberal" leaders are seen as being more casual and 
undeper^ble^ 



"Consei^tive" leaders have a significantly lower mean 
score ^on the Factor X scale tb^ do "Liberal" leaders. Xhis • 
indicates that "Conservative "..leaders of .social^-political \ 
action groups tend to be more tough-misjded, realistic, and ^ 
self-reliant;. "Liberal" leaders , are perceived as' being sensi-. . 
tive, dependent, over-protected,' and effeminate in attitudes. - 



A significantly hi^er mean score on the Factor N scale 
by leaders of the "Gonsezvative" group of sociJ^-political 
action leaders indicates that these students tend to be shrewd, 
sophisticated, and socially alert* .."Liberal" leaders t^d to 
be more forthright and unpretentious. ’ 

Individuals who score hi^ on the Factor 0 scale are seen 
as being more timid. Insecure, end depressed than those who 
score low* "Conservative" leaders scored significantly higher 
ai tl» Factor 0. scale than leaders of the "Liberal" category. 



Ifean scores oh the Factor 0,;^^ scale indicate that "Conser- 
vative" leaders of socielrpolitical action groups are conservative 
in ^eir general personality traits. "Liberal" leaders tend 
toward radicalism in teog^erament. "Conservative" leaders, then, 
are seen to respect established ideas and are tolerant of 
traditional difficulties* "Libez>al" leaders appear to be more 
well-informed, i»re inclined to esgoeriment with problem solutions, 
and less incline to moralize* 



Table 21 presents the differences between "Conservative" 
and "Liberal" social-political action leaders on the second- 
order factors of *he 16EF * Significant differences between 
mean scores of these two groups occur on three scales* 
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Factor ^5^- 
' • * • . ' ' 


..*1. . ^ 


SD(3 SDj, 


t 


P 


Ainaety . 57.^3 


'8.783 


i?i425 . 22.103 


l-’fSS... 


NS' 


Ex. -Intro.. 72.696 


61^304 11.3^ 


21 . 941 ' 21.601 


1.799 


NS 


Respons.- 57*652 
.Emotion. 


39*609 18.043 


16.894 16.439 


3.671 


o;oi 


Dependency 69.130 


8li957 12.827 


18.462 'I 7.536 


2.4l6 


0.05' 


Neurotic .47.304 


^52.391^ 5.087 


18.499 21 . 865 : 


0.852 


. ns: 


Leadership, 61.4^78 


52.435 9.043 


18.080 23.240 


1.473 


NS 


Creativity 6 o.4t8 


85.478 25.000 


18.921 18.715 


4.505 


0.01 



The restate of Table 21 shov a significantly hi^er mean 
score on the Responsive Emotionality scale for "Conservative" 
social-political action leaders. This indicates that these 
individuals tend toiiard h:^ving enterprising, decisive, im- 
perturbable personalities. "Liberal" leaders tend to be more 
emotionally sensitivV^-to be guided by emotions, and liable to 
more frustration and depression. 

The meso score of ‘*Liberal" leaders is significantly higher 
than "Conservative" leaders on the Dependency scale. Such 
resialts suggest that "Liberal" social-political action leaders 
are more aggressive, independent, and self -directing th^ "Con- 
servative”. leaders. "Conservative" leaders can he described 
as having group-dependent, agreeable, passive personalities. 

"Liberal" leaders scored significantly higher on the Creativity 
scale than "Conservative" leaders. This indicates that "Liberal" 
leaders tend to be more creative in those- areas where they possess 
ability and trainljvj than do "Conservative" leaders. 








Coin^ai^isons of Perc^icns of the Canipus Envli-ooment 



. f ... 

Perceptions of the canipus enyironinent of Indiana University 
and the prevailing ecvifonmental pres^ by leaders of the five 
group categories con^jsar^ during this investigation were, measured 
by the College ^ University Eavironment Scales ,. (Descriptions 
-of .the CUES scales are- presented..in 'Appendix H. ) ^ The r^ults 
presented in. this section icdlcat.e 'the variances among group 
leaders of socisi-politicsl action groups; religious orgaaisa- 
ti.ons; university residence ha^s;- socio-activity groups. .ahd 
fraternal groi:$6. Variance ratios were also determizied for male 
and female leaders of the five groups. Differences In mean 
scores between- "Liberal** ai^ ’'Conservative” segments of the 
social-political action group were also determined. 

Differences among groups of leaders on the CUES scales . 

Table 82 presents the variance ratios for differences among 
groups of leaders for the CUES Practicality scale. Significant, 
differences among leaders of the five group categories exist 
at the 0,01 per cent level of confidence. 



TAME 22. P PATIOS POP DIPFERiSHCES AMOxiO GROMS OP LEADERS FOR 
THE CUIK PRACTICALITY SCAIE 



Source of 
variation 


' Sum of 
sq.\^ires 


. df 


Mean 

square 


P 


P 




Group 


264.775 


4 


66.194 


6.893 


0.01 




Sex 


1.754 


i 


1.754 


0.183 


NS 




Group X Sex 


1.679 


. 4 


0.420 


0.044 


NS 




Within groups 


2160.593 


225 


9.603 








Total 


2428.801 


234 











The Practicality scale nsasures the practical, instra- 
mental emphasis in a college eovirozuQent* dCores by 

individuals indicate a preference for procedures, personal 
status, and practical benefits. Order and supeM^sion sxe 
characteristic cf the administration and of classworh. 

Table 22a shows the results of the application of Duncan* 
New Moltiple Range Test to the mean scores of group leaders 
on the Practicality scale. Three homogeneotus subsets of means 
utere formed as a result of this statistical teat, (tee subset 
is composed of leaders of religious oxganizatl jns axid social- 
political action grot^s. No significant difference was found 
between the mean scores of these two grot^. The mean score 
of religious leaders, however, was significantly lower them 
the scores of leaders of residence halls, socio-activity 
groups and fraternal organizations. A second subset was 
formed by the mean scores of leaders of social-political 
action groups, residence halls, and socio-activity groups. 
Nhile no significant differences were observed among these 
groups, leaders of social-poUtical action groups and resi- 
dence halls scored significantly lower on the Practicality 
scale than did leaders of fraternal organizations. The third 
subset indicates that the mean scores of leaders of socio- 
activity groiqss and fraternal oiganizations are not signi- 
ficantly different. 



. Table 23 sbows the variance ratios tor differences aasong 
groups of leaders for the Ctomaunif^ scale of the CD^ . Signi- 
ficant differences are evident among leaders of the five group 
categories and between male and female leaders. 



TABI£ 23. F BATIOS FOR BIFFE&SZ9CES i^MQSG GROUPS OF XSA1@RS FOR 
THE CUES SCALE 



Source of 
variation 


Sum of 
squares 


df 


Mean 

square 


F 


P 


Group 


526.898 


4 


131.725 


8.978 


\ 

.0.01 

t 


Ssx 


106.134 


1 


\ 

106.134 


7.234 


b.oi 


6roi;y^ X Sex 


104.581 


4 


26.145 


1.782 


NS 


Within groups 


3301.062 


225 


14.671 






Total 


4038.675 


234 









High scores on the Consounity scale reflect a perceived 
caspzs environmental en^hasis on the general welfare of students. 
The atmosi^ere of the caop^ is seen as being friendly ^ cohesive ^ 
and where the relationships of students, faculty, and adminis- 
tration are those of mutual ast?istance. 

ft 

The mean score of female leaders was si^ificantly higher 
than for male leaders. The mean score for females was 16.707 
and the mean score for males was 1^.350. 

Table 23a presents the application of Dunce’s New ifialtiple 
Range Test to the differences among leaders for the Cozzmunity 
scale of the CUES . These results indicate that social.-political 
action group leaders scored significantly lower on this scale 
than leaders of the other fotir groups. Leaders of religious 
organizations scored significantly lower than leaders of zosidence 
halls. Mean scores of religious leaders were not significantly 
different fr<m leaders of socio-activity groups said fratemed. 
orgcmizations, and residence halls. 
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Ts^Xe 2k presents the variance ratios for differen ces 
stao^ groapd of leaders fcr tSie Avbt&ossb scale of the CDES * 
Si^iificant djUferenaes are apparent asBog leaders of the 
five &^&ap e^egories sod soong laale and female leaders of 
these grcups. 



TAmS 2k. F maos FCR DmmSSK^ AMOm groom of issders for 

m '^KABi^SS SCALE 



Source of 
variation 


Sum of 
squares 


df 


Mean 

square 


. f 


P 


Grot;^ 


804*247 


4 


''»oi.o6i 


12*423 


0.01 




151,554 


1 


:i5i.66Ji 


9.9^9 


0,01. 


Group X Sex 


32.438 


4 


8.109 


0*501 


NS 


Within groups 


3641*404 


225 


16*184 






Total 


U639.753 


234 









Students vho score high on the Awareness scale tend to 
perceive the college environment as reflecting a concern for 
and em^iasis r^n self -understanding, reflectiveness, and 
world-wide perspective* A caspis perceived in this fashion 
would be €3^cted to en^ihaaize an swareness of self ^ society, 
and esthetic stimuli* 

Females scored significantly higher than males on the 
Awareness scale* fhe mean score for female leaders was 22*505* 
Hale leaders had & xs&asi score of 20*931* 

Table 2k& shows the results of the application of Duncan’s 
Hew Multiple Range Test to the differences among leaders for 
the Awareness scale* Xt Is apparent that the mean score of 
sodial-politlcal action leaders is significantly loifer than 
mean scores of. any of the other four categories of groups* Leaders 
of 8ocio*activity groups scored significantly lower on the scale 
fJam leaders of residence halls* No significant differences were 
lObsfTved among the mean scares of leaders of socio-activii^ groups, 
religious orgssiiisatioiss^ and fraternal groups* No signlficaat 
di^erences were observed among leaders of religious organizations, 
fraternal groups, and residence halls* 
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mSS£ 2^* F SftTXOS FOR DIFFERBKOES mm 6R00PS OF 1£ABEHS FOR 

Ti^ CUES momcm sqf^ 



^urce of 
variation 


Gum of 
squares 


df 


Mean 

square 


P 


P 




Croup 


25.0OL 


h 


6.250 


0.415 


NS 




Sex 


70.iib 


1 


70.110 


4.659 


0*05 




Group X Sex 


63.5U 


4 


15.878 


1.055 


NS 




Within groups 


3386.11(4 


225 


15.049 








Total 


35 W .766 


234 











High scores on the Propriety scale indicate that a cao^pus 
is perceived as c^sventional and conservative* Such a caaapus 
could he described as lacking rebellious, assertive, and risk- 
taking students* 

Female leaders had a mean score of 11*730 on the Propriety 
scale of the COES* Male leaders had a mean score of 10*628* 
Glhese means differ significantly* 

Table 26 presents the F ratios for diff^Tences among groups 
of leaders for the Scholarship scale of the COES * Significant 
differencss are observed among the five categories of groi;^ 
leaders, and betveen male and female leaders* 
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T-A^T35 26. p RATIOS FOR’ilEPKffiKJ^ mm OEOU]^ OP ISftDBRS fOR 
TBR Cl]^ ^OLARSHIP SGAXS 



5< 




Source of 
variation 


Sum of 
squares 


df 


Kean 

square 


? 


P 


Group 


507J.70 


k 


126.793 


4.829 


0.01 


Sex 


2S4.436 


1 


254.4^ 


9.690 


0*01 


Group K Sex 


76.326 


k 


19.081 


0.727 


NS 


Within groups 


5907.797 


225 


26.257 






Total 


6745.729 


234 









The Scholarship sc^le measures the degree to nhieb a ^eapoa 
earirc!3sex£t is perceived as providing a scdiolarlyy academic 
atmosphere* A high scisre on this scale indicates that the campus 
esjphasizes ccm^titively acadesdc achieveieent &id a serious 
interest in scholarship* 

Male and f&aele leaders differ significantly on this scale* 
Female leaders scored significantly his^er than males vith a 
mean score of l6*069* The mean sco3:e for male leaders was 
13.971. 

Table 26a shews the results of appiicetiott of Huncan’s 
Multiple Range Test to the differences among leaders for 
the Scholarship scale* A con^ison of the mean scores ^ 
cocial-political action leaders and leaders of socls-activity 
groups irevesis no significant difference* Leaders of spcial- 
politicel action groups did score significantly lower on this 
scale than leaders &t fraternal organizations , religious gzoups> 
and residence halls* No significant differences were observed 
among leaders of socio-activity groups, fraternal org,anizations, 
religious g3?oup&, and 3?e8ide2:^e halls* 




Tfilble preseiits the differences in mean scores between 
”Conseivati\re‘’ and “Liberal" leaders of the social-political 
action group on the scales of the CUES . Significant differences 
are observed on three of the five scales. 



!SASLS 27. lOFmpfCES WSMEES CO!iSMVATIV£ AoD loBSBAL SOCIAL- 
POIEDICSAL AC5CI0K lEADEHS AT IHDIAHA UHIVBRSITy ON THE SCALES 
OP THE CUES 



Scale 








SDc 


SDj, 


t 


P 


pr^tical. 


18.261 


17.763 


0.478 


3.250 


3.477 


0.482 


NS 


CoansuDlty 


14.957 


U.565 


3.392 


3.240 


3.859 


3.539 


0.01 


Awareness 


19.565 


16.696 


2.869 


3.788 


4.847 


2.237 


0.05 


Propriety 


9.391 


11.913 


2.522 


3.714 


3.741 


CM 

• 

CM 


0.(^ 


Scholar 


12.870 


U.696 


1.174 


5.303 


5.716 


0.722 


2?S 



"Conservative" leaders scored significantly higher on the 
CfaMunity scale than did "I/iberal" leaders of social-political 
action groups. This Indicates that "Conservative" leaders tend 
to peweive the Indiana thiiversity campus environment as more 
friendly, cohesive, and group-oriented than do "Liberal" leaders. 

"Conservative" leaders also scored significantly hi^er 
on the Awareness scale than did "Liberal" leaders. The Indiana 
University environment and prevailing environmental press would 
tend to be perceived by "Conservative" leaders as emphasizing 
awareness of self, society, and esthetic stimuli. 

"Liberal" social-political action leaders scored signi- 
ficwtly hi^er than "Conservative" leaders on the Propriety 
scale. This indicates that this group of leaders perceives 
the campus environment as one where there is an absence of 
demonstrative, assertive, rebellious, and risk-tahicg behavior. 
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Comparisons of Demographic Data 




I I Demographic data were collected from personal data foms 

I coTBpleted by group leaders and from the' student personnel files 

I of Indiana University* (Copies of these forms are presented in 

^ AM»kA«iia4w V V \ . WtA vA.<ml4'.s In this sect: 



indicate the variance ratios for differences asosg leaders of 
five group categories and between male and female leaders when 
the data was such that this statistical procedure could be 
employed. Differences in mean scores between "Liberal” and 
"Conservative" leaders were tested by means of the Student *s 
•*t" test. The Chi Square test of significance was applied to 
other types of demc^praphic variables since these data resulted 
in classified frequencies. In some instances ^ expected cell 
entries were less than five and certain categories were coohlned 
to increase the expected cell frequencies so the Chi Square 
test could be made. 

Following the application of the Chi Square test of signi- 
ficance > it WM observed that several v€uriables showed no signi- 
ficant differences between observed and expected frequencies 
nnv^ng the categories of student leaders. These variables were: 
father’s educational level, sex, perceived long-term benefit 
from group leadership experience, participation in groups other 
than leadership groups, birth order, first elected office, 
mother's occupation, and father's occupation. (Chi Square tablei 
for these variables are presented in Appendix K. ) 

Differences among groups of leaders for demographic data . 
Table 23 shm the F ratios for differences among groups of 



leaders for chronological age. Significant differences exist 
ft Tnong group leaders at the 0.05 5 cnt level of confidence. 



67 



TAHIB 28, 7/ EATIOS POS DIFFERENCES ANDNS GROUPS OP HEADERS 
mi CHRQNOK)GICAL AGE 



Source of 
variation ' 


Sum of 
squares 


df 


Mean 

square 


F 


P 


Group 


29*791 


4 


7*448 


2>.528 


0.05 


Sex 


11.297 


1 


11.297 


3.834 


NS 


Group X Sex 


6.564 


4 


1.641 


0.557 


N5 


Within gi’oups 


662.937 


225 


2.946 






Total 


710.589 


234 









The results of the application of Duncan’s New Mu3.tiple 
Range Test to the differences among leaders in chronological age 
are presented in Table 2^. These jresults show that leaders 
of residence halls, are significantly younger in age than leaders 
of religious organizations, socio«activity groups, and social- 
political action groups* There were no significant differences 
in ages of leaders of residence hells and fraternal organizations. 
There were no significant differences in ages of leaders of fra- 
ternal groups, religious organizations, socio-activity groups, 
and social-political action groups. 
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Table 29 psresents variance ratios for differences among 
lead^s for the verbal score of the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
( SAT« ) Pifferences were significant at the 0.05 per cent level 
of confidence among leaders of the five group categories. 



mss 29. F BATZOS FOR PXFFEREtfdES'AMCFKt GROUPS OF LEAB]^ 
FOR SGHQLASlilC APTITUDB TSST VERBAL SCORE 



Sotrree of 
variation 


Sum of 
squares 


df 


ifean . 
square 


F 


P 


Group 


9544.704 


4 


2386.176 


2.977 


0.05 


Sex 


^ 1580.891 


1 


1580.891 


1.973 


NS 


Group X Sex 


2047.984 


4 


511.997 


0.639 


NS 


Within groups 180319*087 


225 


801.418 






Total 


193>*92.666 


234 









The SAT is used as a criterion for admission to Indiana 
University. The verbal scale indicates the potential aptitude 
of students to comprehend and use verbal types of information 
in academic classes. 

Table 29a shows the results of the application of Duncan's 
New Multiple Range Test to the differences among leaders for 
performance on the verbal scale of the SAT . These results indicate 
that leaders of residence halls score significantly lower on this 
scale than do leaders of religious organizations and social- 
political action groups. There were no significant differences 
observed among leaders of residence halls, fraternal organizations, 
and socio-activity groups. Leaders of fraternal organizations, 
socio-actrivity groups, religious organizations, and social- 
political action groups were not significantly different in mean 
scores on the verbal scale. 
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f<- VariecCe TOtids for Uif^^aeesrfi^ of 3ssi,srs 

flfitihfiiB&ties scale of tSsa ’ SAT are presented in Table 30. 
A si^dfica^ difference between s^e and femle leaders was 
iMicitedV ' * 



TABi£ 30. F KA!2^os: FOB j>iFmmcm mm fob 

^OPLASTIC APEITl^E. O^T mS3SmTL<^: SCORE 



Source of 
v^iatioh 


Sian of 
squares 


df 


Mean 

squ^ 


• F 


P 


Group 


17U1445 


4 


427.861 


0.677 


fiS 


Sex 


8287.561 


1 


8287.561 


13.107 


0.01 


Group X Sex 


2795.640 


4 


698.910 


1.105 


NS 


Within groups 


142265.045 


225 


632,289 






Total 


X55059.691 


234 


• 







The heah score for female leaders of the five groups on the 
aathematics scale was 520.813. The mean score for male leaders 
was 558.720. This indicates that male leaders tend to have 
si^ificantly more aptitude in the use of mathematics. 

Table 31 shows variance actios for differences among groups 
of leaders for cumulative grade point average. Significant 
differences exist among leaders of the five group categories 
at the 0.05 par cent level of confidence. . 




sAHus 31. 1 mmis stm Bxmsmn& was (hsidfs of iease^ for 
(msAwiB &tm mis! . iss/m 



Souwe of , StEa of = df 

variation ; squares 


Mem 

squ^ 


. F 


P 


GroUp • - -- 


^.338 k 


. -73.535 


2.643 


0.05 


Sex 


. 90.950 .1 


90.950 


3.268 


ss 


Group X Sex 


li 8 . 9 b 


12.233 


0.44o 


NS 


Within groups 


6260.940 225 


2 T .826 






Total 


6694.961 234 




* 





Table 31a pz'eseats the results of the application of Duncan* 
Hew Multiple Eange Test to- the differences aaiong leaders for 
cuBulative grade ipoint average . These results indicate that 
the laean cunulatiye gr^ of leaders of residence 

hal3^ whs si^iHcantly lover than for lechers of religious 
organizations. Differences in mean grade point averages were 
not significant aaiong leaders of residence halls, socie^- 
poiiitleal action groups, fraternal groups, and socio-activity 
organizations*. Ho significant differences in raean grade point 
averages were- found azaong leaders of religious organizations, 
social-political action groups, fraternal organizations, and 
Socio-activity groups. 









lil|[|tft fc? "vari^ies .. 

^ 1^: sttovl a 

si^i^aa&t it 0*5l pet ciittt iere£ of eoofldence. 



Bii ij Rja w ^^ 333^ soca^ 

AT ig>^ TO^^ jag or Wxsm 



•mitbu ^ 


h 


X 


SD« 




t 


3f 


A^ 


20.739 


£1.130 


0.391 


1.51<t 


2.418 


0.658 


BS 


SAT-V 


532.043 


6S9.<!&7 


97.044 


los.oeo 


67.924 


4.845 


0«01 


SAT-M 


528.130 


562.391 


34.261 


43-3H» 

% 


72.779 


1.591 


»s 


QBA 


2.676 


t 


0.24c 


0.525 


0.602 


1.441 


KS 



Tbt results of Tible 32 indicatef that '%lberal” leaders 
of the soclsl-political action group score significantly’ hi^dier 
on the vexhal scale of the SAT than do "Consenrative" leaders. 
Apparently, "Liberal" leaders have significantly store aptitude 
for coBM>rehending materials of a verbal nature. 

Table 33 indicates ‘Uiat leaders of the five group categories 
differ significantiy in terms of their home states. The Chi 
Squasre test shoes these differences to be significant at the 
0.01 per cent level of confidence. 

According to the results of Table 33> leaders of residence 
halls and fraternal organizations tend to he from the state of 
Indiana more often than would be expected. There were fewer 
leaders from Indiana in social-political action groups, religious 
organizations, and socio-activity* groups than expected. 
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. ‘ I).l^rl4ces ampitig laidiejfs in terzss of their class 
sta h h f^ ii in Table 3^« Thesii differezices-were 

Obaenr^ si.? 5 Qific.afit .at the 0*01 levdXof oonfidence. 

T9^ reauits Table 3^ indicate that freshoen and 
sojphoi^res are repz^sented among the leaders of religious 
organisations 'az4: f 08 ld^e hails to a greater i^ent than 
wotiid predict^* The reverse was observed for the other 
group categories. 

Ji^lor leaders were observed to be represented more • 
frequently th^ exj^cted In spcio-i^tlvity g^i^ and fraternal 
organizations, ^ere were f^er junior ieadws than expected 
in social-political action groups ^ religious or&aaizstifms, 
and residi^ce halls. 

Sociai-political action groups > religious organizations > 
and spcie-a^tivliy groups hid more leaders who were seniors and 
^aduate students than would be predicted for these groups. 

^her group ca^gories fewer leaders of these class standings 
than would he expected. 
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Table 35 i^icates the diffeirences saaong group leaders 
on tho h^is of their memoir subjects- The Chi Square test 
of si^iflcance shows that differences exist that are signi- 
ficant at Ihe 0;01 level of confidence. 

ihe results of this thhle show that fraternal organizations 
had a observed repri^sentatioli of leaders aejoriiig in 

business thc^ trould be expected. Other group categories showed 
that fever leaders were hiajoring in business than was ejected. 

Heligious Organizations^ residence halls, and soclo- 
actlvlty groups', had laore loeders majoring, in science than would 
be predicted for these groups. Social-political action groups 
and fraternal organizations had fewer leaders majoring in 
science than would be expected. 

Social science was listed by leaders of social-political 
action groups as their major area more frequently than would 
be predicted. The opposite was observed for the other group 
categories. 

Social-political action groups, fraternal organizations, 
and socio-activity groups had fewer leaders than expected to 
report humanities as their major area of study. Leaders of 
religious organizations and residence halls reported this 
area of concentration more frequently than would be predicted. 

Leaders of religious organizations and fraternal groups 
gave fine arts as their major subject more frequently than was 
predicted. Other group leaders listed this area of study less 
frequently than predicted. 
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leaders of oibef - groups indicated 



sore 



other 

groups listed this categpry of, housing less frequently than 
vcr^ predi^ed> 

Xie^ers- of f^&t^rnea organizations and socio-activity 
groups respond^ that t^eir place of residence was fraternal 
housing ;aore freqi^j^ly^than voUld he expected. Leaders of 
other group. categS;:ief_^ro9PPUd^^ less frequently to this housing 
category than expected. 
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Letters, of r^igious^r^izations aM residence halls 
pipefen^, pftenjthan wbiOLd be expected 

Leadersf ofVocib-abt0£l^ ~^ aiid ftaterual 

cvga&izatibns prefm the BephbHccu party more frequently 
^an WQiad ^ ^pejpted of leaders of these groups ^ 

Wfth the ^ceptlon of leaders of social-political action 
giwupsjt leaders o^ ol^r group categories vere observed to have 
p^fer^ce^s for p^itical ^u?ties other than the icajor parties 
less frequently thw Kouid be. predict^ o 
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«Bpng of five categories . 

• bn religious^-^ report in Table to. 

dl^tb^hbee at the 0.61 3^1 of 

bcn|^ehce..i 

Ib^era of rel^iopa orgpniiBatlona reposed }prefereac^^ 
for aone sect of t^ ]^testa^t faith to a. greater extent,^thaa 
vould be e:^cied.' Leaders of ottor groups isere observed to 
list this cate£Sozy less frequently than would be ipredicted. 

* m . i 

^ Leaders of t^ groups » 80ciaI«polltical action and religious 
prefer!^, the Bonto Cattolic oiv Jewish faiths less often ‘^an 
would be eacpected.. Leaders of otter groups were observed to 
prefer these eateries iaore often than would be; predicted. 

Leaders of tocl^*pplitical SKition groups iui&. socio- 
activity groups stated no religious preference isore often than 
would be ejected. . The opposite was observed for leaders of 
the otter gro^.« 
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pf. years of educational attaiuzsent \>y sotbers 
of ,g^p iesd^ vas foi^ to differ sigi^^icant^ lamag the 
groi;^|;/ lEh^se resiiits presented in 70ble 4li 

Ji 

Xie^ea^-of social'-poXitloal acticffi groups end of soci-o- 
activl^ groups reported, fever sothers than expected ^o 
had tveive or less: years of f oniel education.. The reverse 
vas ohajarved a^ng leaders of ot^r groups, 

MOtheri with 13*15 years of schooling were Sported less 
frequehtXy than would he predicted hy leaders of social* 
politi^^ action prgai^ationS), and residence 
halls, itoaders of socio-aetivi^ groups and fraternal groups 
stated; that their aOthers had 13*15 years of education oore 
often than would he' expected. 

Mothers of leaders of social-politlcal action groups more 
often than predicted had coo^leted sixteen years or more of 
education. . Leadj^s of other groups reported having mothers 
in this cstegoary less frequently than would he expected. 
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Table 42 indicates the differences among group leaders 
in terms of their liorh experiences. !Ihese resets are slgnl* 
f leant at 0.0$ level of conf idence. 

^e'fesdlts of Table 42 aluitf that fever leaders than eiqpeci^ 
of the social-political action and fraternal categories reported 
part of full-time voi.’k e^rien^ies. The reverse was observed 
for leaders of groups. 

More frequently than predicted^ leaders of social-political 
action @?oaps, socio-activi'ty groiqos, and fraternal organisations 
stated that their vorh es^rierice xms confined to sunxoer work 
only. Xieaders of other groups reported the opposite more fre- 
quently than predicted. 

Leaders of social-political action groups and residence 
halls indicated more ffequently than would be expected that 
they had no work experience. Other leaders were observed to 
report no work e^qoerlence 3essi ffequently th^an would be expected. 
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Tafele 43 ehmrs differences SDong group leaders in tenas 
of ifliea they, first hecaiae interested in the t^ of groups 
of th|^ «^e now leaders, differences are significant 
at 5.01 level of confidence. 

5lie restalts shou that leaders of religious groups and 
socio-activity organizations state oore fregjwntly vould 
he predicted th^ ff?st hecaaS interested in *tt*e type of 
or^nl^ions ^ «Mch th^ are leaders during the first sis 
grades of school. Freqiijancies in cate^iy wre ohserved 
less often than predicts for leaders of the otSser three groups. 

Origination of interest in similar organizations dur^ 
grades 7-9 was reported hy leaders of religious organizations 
and residence halls mre* often “Siaa vould he expected. Other 
leaders lad fewer frequencies '^an predicted in this category. 

Social-political action leaders, leaders of religious 
orge^zations, and frateme^. leaders in greater nuaibsrs than 
expects indicated that their first interest in similar groups 
hegsn in hi^ school. Sie opposite was ohserved for leaders 
of other groups. 

frequently tdian elected, leaders of social-political 
action groups, socio-activity groups, and fraternal organizations 
indicated tltet their first interest in similar groups began 
during college undergraduate years. I«eadere of religious groups 
and residence hal^ made this response loss frequently than would 
he predicted. 
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I)l^$rences ia the of elects leadership positions 

2^i)d past by lexers of the five studied during 

this i^^l^tion are ibo^ ^ ^ahle Uk» Dlttmi .es vere 
found $0 he^si^i^oant at the t)*01 level of cc^-idenee. 

More often than pr<^icted, leaders of social-political 
a^ion ip^ps and &ate^al organizations stated l^t they* had 
h^ 0^5 lei^e^hip positions in the past* i^adc^s of religious 
^oups^' fesi^eh6e^ha3d:8^ and eocio-activity grouj^ reported 
tids categ(^ less frequently than vould he expected. 

Leaders of soeial-politio^ action groups^ socio-aetivi'ty 
orgaaliatiohs, and fraternal groups were ohserved.to report 
5*»l0 leadership positions 3^ss frequently than would he ejected- 
O^ier £praup leaders indicated that th^ had held 6-10 positions 
in the petst more often than would he predicted for their groups. * 

Dbe nuaiber of soci€^.-political custion leaders 6uid religious 
leaders who reported that they had held eleven or more leadership 
positions was less than predicted for these groups. Ibe opposite 
was observed for leaders of other groups. 
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. -'.. ^ TBS^%$ of this tahia^ Issuers of social* 

pi^ipi^f^ ^tioh §1^ socio-act-i^lty groups rspprbed a . 

#^ll8Sp9S|^j^ €S^eted Diiio were pleased with 

r^eligio^ or^hisatiozis^ resideizce. halls ^ 
Indi^^ a. larger numbs?, of parents wore 
pteas^j^irith *^ir iirOles than would he ess^cted for this category. 




M, 



Table ^ presents the differences among leaders of the 
five groups in' te3?os of the saeount of family j^rticipation in 
groups similar to those in ^hich these st^ents currently serve 
as offi^iers* The differences are significant at the 0,01 level 
of coi^idenee'. 

Leaders of social-political action groups, more often than 
.jBould be expected, reported no familial pajftieipation. Iiess 
often than vould be~€^cted^ these leaders reported fathers, 
mothers, osid siblings participating in similar groups. 

Leaders of religious organ^atioas reported that their 
fathers sad mothers, participated in siaiilar organizations in 
greats nuaibere than would be predicted. Siblings and no 
participation was reported less frequently than expected. 

Leaders of residence halls ax^ fraternal organizations 
reported similar jiesults. Leaders of these groups were observed 
to state less often thsm expected that their fathers saad mothers 
participated ia similar groups* '03iey indicated is»re often than 
wot^d predicted lhat siblings participated in similar groups 
or that there was no familial participation. 

Fathers of leaders .of socio-activity groups were reported 
B»re frequently Ihs^ would be expected as participants in similar 
groups. The response of no familial participation was observed 
more j^equently than wc»uld be predicted for this category of 
leaders. Less mother and sibling participation in similar groups 
v&s indicated by leadei's of socio-activity groups than would 
be expected. 
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!l^e iaong group leaders in terms of th4: 

individuals vlio hB.ym i^st i^luenced them to become neBibers 
*of the groups ■which thejr lead are shown in Table 4?* 

Biffei^ceS: aib significant at the 0.01 level of confidence. 

t . ' ' 

leaders of religious groups stated in greater numbers 
■than would be exited that paren-ts or teachers had been most 
^luential in t&m. becoming^ interested in the groups of which 
■they are leaders. Other leaders reported this category less 
tequently than -would be predicted. 

Leaders Of residence halls , socio-activity groups, and 
fraternal organizations listed -that classmates had been -the 
i^ief influence isore frequently than would ce predicted. Other 
leaders of groups indicated -i^e opposite. 

Leaders of religious organizations and social-political 
action groups indicated .that v^ious other people had been 
influential to a greater degree ‘than would be expec:ted. Leaders 
of the three other groups reported the opposite o 



Differences azoong leaders on the basis of length of loember- 
ship in the organisations of wh^.ch they are leaders are presented 
in Table Differences among leaders are significant at the 
0.01 level of confidence. 

The results indicated in Table 48 show that a greater number 
than would be predicted for leaders of residence halls have less 
than six months of meoibership 'In the organizations of which 
they are leaders. leaders of the other groups indicate fewer 
responses 12ian would be e:^cted for this category. 

In greater numbers than woiJld be predicted, leaders of 
social-political action groups, religious organizations, 
ajjd residence halls report one year of membership in their 
organizations. The opposite is shown for leaders of other 
groups. 

Leaders of social-political action groups, religious 
organizations, and fraternal groups, mre frequently than would 
be predicted, report they have held membership in their organi- 
zations for two years. Leaders of residence halls and socilc- 
aetivity groups indicate membership of two years less frequently 
than woid.d Ibe predicted. 

Leaders of social-political action groups, religious organi- 
zations, and residence halls indicated less frequently than would 
be predicted that they had held membership in their organizations 
for three or more years. The opposite was observed for leaders 
of other groups. 
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Table 49 shows the differences among leaders in terms of 
the hours per week they spend performing group leadership 
functions c Differences were significant at the 0,01 level 
of confidence. 

31ie results of Table 49 indicate that leaders of social- 
political action groups and religious organizations spend 0-3 
hours jper week in leadership functions more frequently than 
would predicted. Other group leaders indicated this categoiy 
less frequently than would be expected. 

I»eaders of residence halls reported they spent 4-7 hours 
per week in leadership functions more frequently than would 
be ejqpected. Leaders of “ttie four other groups reported this 
category less frequently than expected. 

More frequently than predicted* leaders of social-political 
action groups, socio-activity groups, and fraternal organizations 
respoMed that they spent 8-11 hours per week in leadership 
activities. leaders of religious groups residence halls 
indicated, the opposite. 

Fratexnal and socio-activity group leaders listed that 
they spend 12 or mere hours week in leadership functions 
to a greater degree than would be predicted for these groups. 

The reverse was indicated by leaders of other groups. 
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The differences eioohg leeders in terais of tjhe proportion 
of their socicil life that centers around the of wl\ich 

they are elected officers aare shown in Table 50, These differences 
are significant at the 0,01 level of confidence. 

Fraternal leaders responded less frequently than predicted 
ti^t 0-25 per cent of their social life centered around the 
group of which they are officers. Group leaders of other cate- 
gories reported this percentage more frequently than expected. 

Socio-activity leaders indicated they spent 26-50 per cent 
of their social life at Indiana University in the groups where 
they have leadership roles more ofte|i than would he predicted 
for this category. Leaders of other groups indicated the 
opposite. 

Leaders of religious organizations, residence halls, and 
fraternal groups stated, more frequently than would he predicted, 
that 51*75 psr cent of their social life centered around the 
groups for ^ich they are leaders. The opposite was indicated 
hy leaders of other groups. 

Fraternal leaders resi^Tided, oaore often than expected, 
that 76-100 per cent of their social life focused 0 ;u the groups 
of which they are leaders. All other categories of group leaders 
reported this category less frequently than was expected. 




Table ^1 presents the differences among leaders on the 
basis ot their chief perceived reasons for election to positions 
of group leadership. Differences were significant at the 0,01 
level of confidence. 

Leadership ability was reported less frequently than expected 
as the reason for election to positions of group leadership l:qr 
leaders of socisil-political action groups, religious organizations, 
and residence halls. Leaders of fraternal groups and socio- 
activity groups reported this categ 02 :y more frequently than woiald 
he ;predicted for these groups. 

Fraternal leaders listed interest in the area as the reason 
for their election less often than would be expected for this 
group. Leaders of other group categories mentioned this category 
more frequently than would be predicted. 

Leaders of social-j^litical action groups and religious 
organizations reported, to a greater degree than would be 
predicted, that the reason for their ei( ction was due to knowledge 
of the group background and goals. Leaders of other groups 
had fewer responses in this categoiy than would be predicted. 

To a greater extent than would be expected, leaders of 
religious groups and residence halls indicated that their 
elections were due to pleasant personalities. Leaders of the 
other group categories indicated the opj»site. 










Siff63?©nc6s Q won^ Iqs^bts of i/lio. fxv6 gxoup c&i<6gopiGs 
on the basis of their perceived chief goal for their groups 
are presented in Table 52* Differences are significant at the 
0.01 le^’el of confidence. 

Leaders of religious organizations, residence halls, and 
socio-activity groups reported that service was their chief 
group goal more frequently than would be ejcpected for these 
groups. The reverse was observed for leaders of fraternal 
groups. The observed and the expected responses were the same 
for leaders of social-politic^ action groups for this categoiy. 

Leaders of socio-activity groups and fraternal organi- 
zations listed the chief goals of their groups as recreational 
to a ^^eater extent than would be predicted. Other leaders 
responded less frequently to this category than would be 
expected. 

Personal development was given more often than expected 
as the chief goals of religious and fraternal groups. Other • 
group leaders indicated the opposite^. 

More often than would be predicted, leaders of social- 
political action groups listed improvement of society as the 
chief goal of their groups. No leaders of other group categories 
responded to this item. 
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Table 53 presents the differences among group leaders in 
terms of their chief satisfactions in present leadership roles. 
Differences are significant at the 0.01 level of confidence.. 

The improvement of society was listed more frequently than 
would be expected by leaders of social-political action groups. 
Leaders of other group categories indicated this reason less 
often than would be predicted as their chief source of satis- 
faction. 

Leaders of residence halls aM socio-activi’ty groups responded 
more often than would be predicted that their chief source of 
satisfaction from leadership roles was recreational in nature. 
Leaders of other group categories indicated the opposite. 

Fraternal leaders reported that personal development was 
the chief Satisfaction gained from leadership roles to a 
greater extent than would be predicted for this group. Leaders ^ 
of other group categories indicated that personal development 
was a source of major satisfaction less frequently than would 
be expected. 

Leaders of religious organizations and residence halls 
listed service as the chief satisfaction from being leaders to 
a greater degree than would be predicted for these categories 
of leaders. Leaders of other ^oups gave this reason less 
frequently than would be predicted. 
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Interrelationships of Instruiflents ao3 Selected Dessographic Variables 



Correlation coefficients were developed aaons the vericus 
scales and selected den»grajMc variables used in this investi- 
gation;, These correlations were reviewed for the purpose of 
i^ntifying- those relationships which differed s^ificantly . . 
';^om zero. 

Relationship of iSRF end CUES . -Table 5^ presents the 
correlation coeffioients aasog the five scales of the College 
and Ihaiversity Envirogasnt Scales and thve twenty- three primary 
and second-order scales of the Sixteen Fersonali'^ Factor 
festlonnaire. Within ‘this table of correlat^ns, any corre- 

that exceeded the value of 0.I60 was considered 
significantly different from zexo at the 0.01 level of confidence . 

The results of Table 54 show that the relationship between 
scores achieved by group leaders on the Practicality sca^ of 
the CUES and scores on the F, the Extraversion-Introversion, 
and the Responsive Emotionality- scales of the I6RF tended, to be 
significantly different from zero in a positLV® direction- 
Scores on the Practicality scale tended to be negatively rel^ated 
to scores on the I, aM Creativity scales of the 1^. 

Scores on tl^. Consminity scale of the CUBS and the A, C, 

F, (J, N, Qo, a*^ the Extraversion-Introversion scales of the 

tend^ to be related in a positive direction that was 
significantly different from zero. A negative relationship that 
is significantly different from zero is observed between the 
Comsmity scale and the L, M, Qg, Dependency, Neuroticism, and 
Creativity scales of the i6EF . 

'flae scores of group leaders on the Awareness scale and the 
Aft 6, Iieadership scales were related in .a positive direction 
that is significantly different from zero. The Awareness scale 
of the CUES and the Factor E, D, H, Q. , Dependency, and Creativity 
scales 16PF were related in a Negative direction that is 

significantly different from zero. 
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0;144 


0.194* 


0.196* 


% 


0.081 


-0.016 


- 0.073 


- 0 . 207 * 


-0.063 


AHXfer 


. 0,038 


-0.119 


-0.091 


-0.267* 


-0.097 


EX,* 33 r. 


0 . 243 * 


0.207* 


0.050 


-0.005 


-0.032 


SB, EMD. 


0,187* 


0.157 


0.120 


0 055 


0.136 


BESEN. 


-0.131 


- 0 . 2 ^ 


-0.291* 


- 0.064 


-0.257* 


ISEDROT. 


-0.106 


-0.168* 


-0.155 


-0.156 


-0.103 


IBAD. 


0.129 


0.289* 


0.213* 


0 . 2 U* 


0.19^ 


GREAT, 


-0.237* 


-0.286* 


-0.251* 


- 0.010 


-0.182* 



*r>0,l60 is aignificaatiy greater than zero at the 0.01 
level of confidence. 
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A sigQifi 9€^ly different fr®a 
zero, wee observed ^^atle betwe^ the i^prlety acale of 
the C^IBS and the ^ctor C, 6, imd Leadership scales of the 
LSW * 2he Kpopriety ece^ ajfi yactofs 0, Q^, afid Anxiety . 
were significaatiy. related in a negative direction. 

* • ’ * 

^die j^^lationship of the perception of group le^eiis of 
scholar ^ip within the Indiana Ihsiversity environment tended 
to W positively , correlated with scores on the CJ, N, Q*, and 
Leadership scales of the i65g- ., 35ie Scholarship scale of the 
2^. was negatively correlated with the E, M, Dependency, and 
^^tivity scales of the 16 eP . " 

Relationship of l6W and selected demographic variables. 
iChe co^elatioh coefficients arong the scales of the l6^> 
SAT- Yerhal scale, SAT- Mathematics scale, and cumulative grade 
point averages of leaders, of the five group categories are 
presented In Table Correlational values had to -exceed 
0.l60 to be considered significantly different from zero at the 
0,01 l^el of confidence. 

The results of Table 55 show that the SAT« Verbal scale 
and the Factor B, I, M, Q- , Qg, Dependency, and Creativity 
scales of the 16FF were related in a positive direction that 
was significantly different from zero. The SAT- Verbal scores 
and the <7, H, Q^, Responsive Emotionality, and Leadership scales 
were negativeljPrelated. 

Ihe SAT^ Mathematics scores of group leaders were related 
to only one acale of the 16PF to the extent that the correlational 
value was significantly different from zero; the Factor B scale. 
!Ihese scales were related in a positive direction. 

A positive relationship was observed between the cumulati\^ 
grade point averages of group leaders and the Factor B, X, and 
Creativity scales of the 16?F . The Responsive Emotionality scale 
of the 16IF and the cimiulatlve grade point averages of group 
leaders were negatively related. 
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6 . 02 % 


-0.079" 


s 


o,c?9 ■ 


.0.043 


-0.108 


. F 


.•; -Q.iVi. 


..-0.0^ 


-P..155. 


G 


« 

-o.^3» . ^ 


-0.058 • 


0.006 


E 


-0.053 


^0.082 . 


-0.095 


• I • ' 


0.28S» 


-0.093 


0.168* 


L 


0.007 


0.024 


-0;076 




0.352^^ 


0.122 


0.l40 


■ n 


-0.197^ 


-O.C^ 


-0.132 


0 


• O.IOS 


-0.097 


-0.065 


\ 


0 . 23 ^ 


0.06l 


0.045 




. 0.283* 


0.049 


0.045 


03 


-0.1B5«’ 


-0.069 


0.022 


% 


0.066 


0.005 


-0.019 


ANXilrr 


0.o6l 


-0.005 


-0.018 


EX.-IN. . 


-0.108 


-0.108 


-0.133 


BE.. 


-0^280*> 


-0.088 


-0.174* 




0.388» 


0.055 


0.043 


^MXZ» 


0.105 


0.016 


0.069 


im>^ 


-0.209*^ 


-0.062 


-0,070 


omn. 


0.1^^* 


0.123 


0.203* 



**>.0 ,l6d iis. significantly greater than zero at the 0.01 
level of confidence. 
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2>lscusslon 

Persooal.ity character ist ics of leaders of social«»political 
action g3^gps« Ifeaa scores made by leaders of social*?olitical 
action groups differed cignif icantly from those nade by leaders 
of gfoups with Which th^ were, compared on fifteen, of the . 
tWenty^three' primary and second-order factors of the l6W , 

They differed from leaders of ail other groups on three scales. ‘ 
Their nsan scores on other scales differed significantly frcmi 
those . of • leaders of one, two, and occ^ionalJy, three other 
group categories. 

The mean scores of social-political, action leaders were 
significantly different from those of leader's of ell comparative 
groups on the Factor 6, Q^, and' Dependency scales. This suggests, 
in popular terminology, tnat leaders of social-political action 
groups have less rigid moral standards, are less conscientious, 
and are more undependable in behavior. They tend toward a 
radicalism in personality traits which is reflected in pre- 
ferences for being well-informed, by inclinations toward experi- 
menting with problem situations, and by being les.s inclined 
to npralize. They also differ from leaders of groups with 
which they were 'ompared in this study by being more aggressive, 
self -directing, and independent in behavior. 

I^an scores on the Factor M, Responsive Emotionality, and 
Creativity scales made by leaders of social-political action 
groups were similar to those of leaders of religious organizations 
but differed significantly from leaders of fraternal groups, 
residence halls, and socio-activity groups. Social-political 
action leaders tend to be more imaginative, self-absorbed, and 
concerned with internal mnt&l affairs. They are more uncon- 
ventional, more guided by their emotions, and liable to more 
frustration and anxiety than leaders of the three groups 
mentioned above* Aside from religious leaders, social-political 
action officers also seem to be more creative than other leaders 
in those areas where they have training aaad abilities. 

Ifean scores of leaders of social-political action groups, 
while not differing significantly from leaders of three group 
categories, did differ significantly from those of leaders of 
religious organizations on the Factor £, F, L, and Introversion- 
Extraversion scales. Social-political action leaders appear to 
be more aggressive, assertive, and competitive than leaders of 
religious groups. They are more enthusl€i3tic, talkative, and 
cheerful. They seem to be less inhibited than religious leaders, 
but are also inclined to be more suspicious and jealous of others. 










Leaders of social-jolifjical action groups had luean scores 
that were similar to those of leaders of residence hells and 
socio-activity groujSs oh the Factor 0 scale of the l6gg . Jheir 
mean scores on this scale differed significantly, however, from 
those of leedei^B of religious org^izations and fraternal, groups. 
This indicates that social*-political action leaders tend to he 
.emotionally ^ss stable .than these leaders.. ... 

Jfean scores of social-political action leaders were signi- 
ficantly higher th^ for leaders of fraternal organizations 
on the Factor I scale* Scores on this scale made by leaders 
of other group categories were not statistically different 
from those of social-political action leaders. These results 
indicate that social-political action leaders seem to he more 
sensitive, dependent, and effeminate than do leaders of fraternal 
groups.' . 

. »■ 

According to the results of the investigation, social- 
political action leaders differ significantly in mean scores 
from fraternal leaders and officers of residence halls oa the 
Factor Qg and Leadership scales of the 16EF . They do not differ 
significantly from mean scores made by religious leaders and 
socio-activity group leaders. These findings sugge.^st that 
social-political action leaders tend to be less group-dependent, 
prefer to make their own decision, and are more resourcefiil. 

These characteristics do not assist them to be elected to 
leadership positions in face-to-face groups. 

Leaders of social-political action groups scored in a 
s im ilar fashion on the Factor 0 scale to leaders of all groups 
except leaders in residence halls of Indiana University. This 
si^lf leant difference in mean scores suggests that social- 
political action leaders are more confident, self-assured, 
and placid than residence hall leaders. 

Measured personality characteristics of social-political 
action leaders of Indiana University appear to bear a close 
resemblance to results reported by feist (11 ) and Watts and 
Whittaker (23) in their studies of members of the Free Speech 
Moven^nt at the University of California, Berkeley. The 
differences found between Indiana University social-political 
action leaders. aoA leaders of referent groups on the Factor G, 

Q-, , and Dependency scales of the i6?F are strikingly similar to 
conclusions made by Heist (11:65) that FSM participants were 
wore autonomous, impulsive, independent, liberal, culturally 
sophisticated, and motivated to explore the world of knowledge 



acd ideas than ^x)ups with which they were compared. Watts 
and Whittaker (23559) found FSM members to he more flexible 
in behavior then meniers of comparative groups. Similar results 
can be inferred fi-om the date reported for leaders of social- 
political action groups, of Indiana Ifoiversity. . . 

' It is apparent- that t^ results, of thie investigation of . , 
social-political action- leaders of Indiana bniversity warrent 
the same eerciusion made by Williamson acd Hoyt (26:77); namely, 
that student leaders engaged in political activities at the 
time of their investigation were characteristically different 
in personality makeup from student leaders engaged in other 
types of activities. However, the generalization made by these 
researchers (26:7?) that the motivations of student political 
leaders tend to be of sdch a nature that “unstable”' and "neurotic” 
might be suitable terms to describe their behavior does not seem 
appropriate to describe the mental health of leaders of social- 
political action groups of Indiana University when compared 
with leaders of other campus groups. Leaders of social-political 
action groups did score significantly lower on the Factor C 
scale of the I6IF than leaders of religious organizations and 
fraternal groups. These results indicate that they appear 
emotionally less stable than religious and fsraternal leaders. 
However, the mean scores of social-political action leaders 
do not differ significantly from those of leaders of residence 
halls and socio-activity groups. In addition, there were no 
significant differenc • s among leaders of the five group categories 
studied in this investigation on the Weuroticism and Anxiety 
scales of the l6fF . 

In sumnary, there is a unique combination of factors that 
serve to differentiate leaders of social-political action groups 
from leaders of referent groups at Indiana University. The 
three factors labeled radicalism, expediency, and independence 
contribute primarily to this uniqueness . There are several 
other factors, however, that contribute to the overall person- 
ality make-up of social-political action leaders. The 
personality characteristics that contribute to this pattern of 
traits are not peetiliar to social-political action leaders 
alone. They are characteristic of leaders of one or more campus 
groups at Indiana University eM appear in different combinations 
depending upon the group. 



Perceptions of the campus enviroDiBent by leaders of social- 
political action gwups > Mean scores of leaders of social- 
political action groups differed si^ificantlj'' from those of 
referent groups on four of the five scales of the CUES< !Dieir 
mean, scores differed significantly on the Community and Awareness 
scales from leaders of all comparative groups. On bhe Scholarship 
scale j, their iasaii scores differed significantly from those of * . 
leaders of three of the four referent groups, A significant 
statistical difference was observed. on the Practicality scale 
only between the mean scores of social-political action leaders 
and leaders of fraternal organizations. 

The significant differences observed between leaders of 
social-political action groups end leaders, of all other referent 
' groups on the Contounity and Awareness scales indicates that 
social-political action leaders tend to perceive the environment 
of the Indiana University campus as being less friendly, cohesive, 
and group oriented, than do leaders of referent gi'oupso They 
do. not view the environment as promoting a university-wide 
feeling of group welfare and lojralty to the same degree as other 
group leaders. 

Leaders of social-political action groups seem to have a 
different perception of environmental emphasis on pf*i’sonal, 
poetic, and political luiderstanding. When compared with leaders 
of other group categories, they perceive less entasis at Indiana 
University on self-imderstanding-, poetic appreciation, and 
understanding of the condition of man in world situations. 

Leaders of social-political action groups and socio* activity 
groups tend to perceive the scholastic environment of Indiana 
University in similar ways. However, social-political action 
leaders scored significantly lower on the Scholarship scale than 
did leaders of religious organizations, residence halls, and 
fraternal groups. Leaders of social-political action groups 
tend to view the university environment as placing less emphasis 
on high academic achievement and in promoting a serious interest 
in scholarship than do leaders of referent groups. 

Social-political action leaders differed significantly 
only from fraternal leaders on the Practicality scale. According 
to these results, fraternal ieaciers perceive the campus environ- 
ment as having a practical, instrumental emphasis. Leaders of . 
social-political action groups do not place as much importance 
upon procedures, personal status, and practical benefits in the 
university environment. 
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After comparing the perceptions of the campus environment 
hy Indians University group leaders 9 the results appear to he 
consistent with the resiilts of the measured personality charac- 
teristics of these leaders. 03ie radical, expedient, and 
independent traits which mark the personalities of social- 
political action leaders appear to influence their perceptions 
of the university environment in a significant fashion. Their 
intellectual orientation, aggressiveness, and autonomous 
functioning would seem reflected in their critical attitudes 
toward the degree of social cohesiveness, f^srs^nal-social-world 
awareness, a nd scholarly interest that ^ists on a university 
campus. 

Coker (4) found that a random sample of freshmen ^id 
sophomofe students at Indiana University had hi^er scores on 
all scales of the CU5S» except the Propriety scale, than did 
comparable students of the five regional campuses of Indiana 
University. This suggests that members of the general student 
population of Indiana University perceive the campus environment 
from non-critical points of view. These findings, along with 
the results of this investigation, seem to agree with the state- 
ments of Pace (17) who indicates that large multipurpose insti- 
tutions are perceived by students as providing many social and 
political stimuli. Pace suggests, however, that th^.sve stimuli 
do not generate a wide-spread response from a majoritj'” of students. 

Personality characteristics of " Conservative" and "Liberal " 
leaders of social-politic^ action groups . Significant differences 
were found between mean scores of "Conservative" and "Liberal" 
social-political action leaders on nine of the twenty-three scales 
of the 16PF . These scales afe: Factor F, G, I, N, 0, 
Responsive-Emotionality, Dependency, and Creativity. 

The results of this section of the investigation indicate 
in popular terminology, that "Conservative" leaders tend to be 
more enthusiastic and happy-go-lucky in temperament, whereas 
"Literal" leaders are more sober and serious. The scores of 
"Conservative" leaders suggest that they are more conscientious, 
shrewd, and apprehensive. "Liberal" leaders tend to be less 
dependable, more forthri^t, and confident. "Liberal” leaders ^ 
tend tovjard a radicalism in personality traits while "Conservative" 
leaders seem to value traditional ideas and conventional ways of 
doing things. The scores of "Liberal" leaders, when compared 
with "Conservative" leaders, indicate that they are more creative^ 
and inventive. They also seem to be more emotionally sensitive "" 
and impractical in general affairs to a greater degree than 
"Conservative" leaders. They tend to he more self-sufficient 
than "Conservative" leaders who seem to be dependent upon group 
leadership. 
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Jtercepfcions of ^he cempos ecviroDiaeDt ^ " Ccaiaervative ” 
yd "Mbei^” soclal»pQlitical action leaders ♦ Mean scores of 
’^Conservative** and~"Lil»r^^ of social-political action 

groups differed significantly on three of the five CUES scales. 

The mean scores of ’*Conservative** leaders on the Coinznunity 
and i^vareness scales were significantly different from those of 
**Llberal** leaders. These results suggest that "Conservative" 
leaders perceive the campus enviroxsnent of Indiana University 
as being acre friendly^ cohesive, and group-oriented, than do 
"Liberal” leaders. T6 a greater degree than "Liberal** leaders, 
they perceive that the campus esphasizes self-understanding, 
poetic appreciation, and understanding of the condition of man 
in world situations. The slgnificsntly hi^er mean score of 
**Llberal" leaders on the Propriety scale indicates that they 
view the environment of the campus as being polite, considerate, 
cautious, and laching in ea^asis on demonstrative, assertive, 
risk-taking behaviors. 

These results seem closely related to the measured personality 
characteristics of ’’Conservative** and "Liberal" leaders. 

’'Liberal" leaders are more critical of the university environ- 
ment while "Conservative" leaders are more tolerant of conditions 
on campus. The critical perceptions of "Liberal" leaders seem 
to be related to the significantly different scores made on the 
Factor G, , and Dependency scales of the l6lF by leaders of 
social-political action groups. It would appear that a large 
amount of the variance contributing to the significant difference 
between leaders of social-political action groups and leaders 
of referent groups could be attributed to 'iiberal" leaders. 

Personality character ist ic s of male and female leaders of 
campus groups . Male and female leaders of the five groups, for 
which comparisons were made, differed significantly on five of 
the l6 primary scales of the 16PF . No significant differences 
were observed between male and female leaders on the second- 
order scales. 

Female leaders scorecL significantly higher on the Factor 
A and I scales. i>ocording; to these results, female leaders 
are more outgoing, good-natured, and cooperative than male 
leaders. They also appeaz* to be more dependent and more 
sensitive to emotions. 






Male leaders sctn^ed significantly M^er on the Factor 
L, axid 5 scales of the l6fF than did feoale leaders. These 
results indicate ttiat male leaders are mors assertive, independent 
aggressive than their female counterparts. Their scores also 
indicate that they tend to he more suspicious, self-opinionated, 
shrewd, and calculating, than female leaders. 

Perceptions of the campus ' gaviroziiagnt by male and female 
leaders . Female leaders of the five groups studied in this 
investigation scored significantly higher on all scales of the 
COES except the Practicality scale. Ns significant differences 
were ohserr^ between sexes on this scale. 

l!iie significantly higher scores observed for female leaders 
on the Conmunity, Awareness, Propriety, and Scholarship scales 
of tie CUES indicate that they tend to have more optimistic 
perceptions of the environment of Indiana University. To a 
greater degree than males, they see the campus environment as 
one that places emphasis on the general welfare of students. 
They-^end to perceive the university as an institution that 
stresses awareness of self, society, and esthetic stimuli. 

Female group leaders also indicate that the campus is conser- 
vative, conventional, and scholarly. 

These results are consistent with the measured personality 
characteristics of male and female leaders • The optimism with 
^diich female leaders perceive the campus environment would 
“• appear to be closely related to personality patterns that tend 
to exhibit outgoing, sensitive, dependent, submissive, trusting, 
and forthright temperment traits. 

Demographic characteristics of leaders of social-political 
action groups . LeadWs of social-political action groups did 
not differ significantly in age from leaders of other group 
categories except residence halls. Leaders of residence halls 
were significantly younger than social-political action leaders. 

The Scholastic Aptitude Test is used as a criterion for 
admission to Indiana University. " Leaders of social-political 
action groups scored significantly hi^er on the verbal scale 
of the than did leaders of residence halls. There were ao 
significant differences in scorcjs between leaders of social- 
political action groups and othsr leaders of referent gitjups. 
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Lenders of soeleX-poIltlcal action groups did not differ 
significantly fron leaders of other group categories on the basis 
of csanaative grade point averages. It is interesting to note, 
hcvever, thab their aean cuau^atlve grade point average was 
n®3rtj to the lowest average laade by ^ups of leaders. 

A larger nuaber of 8ocial«political action leaders reported 
their hoaie states to be located in the eastern, southern, and 
western sections of the United States than did leaders of other 
gfoiaps. However, S9 of the kS leaders of the sociea-political 
action group did list Indiana as their hoiae state. !The aajority 
cf the leaders of referent groups gave Indi /tea or middle- 
western states as the location of their hoiF'^. 

Social-political action groups, along with religious 
organizations and socio-activity groups, had more leaders who 
were seniors and graduate sti^ents in terms of class standing. 
This was not observed for other groups. However, 58 per cent 
of the leaders of Idle social-political action group were fresh- 
men, sophomores, or juniors, 

Approximately 6l per cent of the leaders of the social- 
politic€il action group listed social science as their major 
subject. This is a much larger number than would be expected 
for this group. Leaders of referent groups gave social science 
as their major less' frequently than expected. 

Only nine of the 235 group leaders who participated in 
this investigation were married, Bi^t of these leaders were 
members of the social-political action group. While the social- 
political action group has the greatest number of married 
leaders, they arepresent only approximately 17 per cent of 
the total number of leaders in this group. 

Fewer leaders than would be predicted for social-political 
action groups, religious organizations, and residence halls, 
were members of fraternal organizations. Only nine, or 
approximately 19 per cent, of the leaders of the social-political 
action group were members. Religious organizations and residence 
balls had even lower percentages. 

Twenty of the 46 leaders of social-political action groups 
live in private bousing while attending Indiana University. 

This is a greater number than would be predicted for this group. 
Eighteen social-political action leaders live in university 
housing, and eight reside in fraternal housing. The majority 
of the leaders of referent groups live in fraternal or uni- 
versity housing. 
























Fewe? social-political action leaders preferred the O^iocratic 
and fiepufblican parties than was expected* Seventeen^ a larger 
nnaS^er than expected^ indicated their preference for soae other 
party or political oiganization* This was not observed for 
leaders of other reftirent. groups. They listed either the 
D6BX>cratic or Republican parties as their calces. 

»fore often ^lan predicted, social-political action leaders 
stated they had no religious preference. This was also observed 
for leaders of the socio-activity group. Leaders of religious 
organizations listed the Protestant religion laore often than 
would be predicted fa* this group, while residence hall 
ffatemaX leaders stated preferences for the Soman Catholic or 
'Jewish religions zaors often than would be expected. 

Twenty-three of the US leaders of the social-political 
action group reported that their mothers had cospleted sixteen 
or more years of education. This was almost twice the number 
expected for this group. Fewer leaders of referent groups than 
esqsected reported this level of education for their mothers. 

Leaders of groups, other than social-political action and socio- 
®®hlvlty, had more nothers than, expected who bsd coupleted 
twelve or less years of education^ 




Only ei^t leaders of the social-political action group 
reported that they had part or full-tine work experience* More 
fie^uently than predicted, these leaders indicated no work 
experiences* Except for residence hall leaders, the opposite 
was observed for leeders of referent groups* More often than 
irauld be expected, leaders of social-political action groups, 
socio-activity gro'a])s, and fraternal organizations repoiiied 
their work experience was confined to sumner employment* 

Sixteen of the leaders of social-political action groups 
indicated that thelf interest in the type of group of which they 
are leaders first began in grades 10-12. Twenty-one responded 
l^iat their first Interest came in college during i,nT d erg r*^d^u*t e 
Srears* Entries in both of these grade level categories were 
larger than would have been predicted for the social-political 
action group* Fraternal and religious leaders also reported, 
in greater numbers than expected, that their first interest 
was in grades 10-12. Leaders of socio-activity groups and 
fraternal organizations indicated their first interest began 
in grades 13-16* This grade category was given more often than 
expected for leaders of these groups* 
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*SmrAy^a€7en of the 46 social-political action leaders 
stated that they had held 0-5 elected leadership positions 
iu the past. This is a larger ntmiher than vouM he predicted 
for this groi]^. A larger number of fraternal leaders than 
e^^eted also listed 0-5 positions. Less than 50 per cent of 
the leaders of social-political action groups had held six or 
more leadership positions. Leaders of religious organizations 
and residence balls reported more often than would be expected 
that they had held 6-10 positions in the past. 

Leaders of social-political action groups and socio-activity 
groups had larger numbers of parents, than would be predicted, 
who expressed no concern or were unhappy with the present leader- 
ship roles of their off-spring. Sixteen leaders of the social - 
political action group indicated their parents were sot concerned 
or were unhappy* Thirty ijodicated that their parents were 
pleased. Leaders of religious organizations, sresidence halls, 
and fraternal organizations indicated, more often than predicted, 
that their parents were pleased with their leadership roles. 

ifineteen of the 46 leaders of the social-political action 
group indicated no familica participation in the type of organi- 
zation of which they are now leaders. Eleven reported that 
siblings participated in similar groups. A larger than expected 
number of leaders of residence halls, socio-activity groups, 
and fraternal organizations also reported no familial partici- 
pation. 

One hundred thirty-four leaders of the 235 who participated 
in the investigation indicated that classmates were the primary 
influence for interesting them in the groups of which they are 
leaders. FCwer social-political action leaders than expected 
reported classmates as being the primary reason for their 
interest. Seventeen indicated that other individuals; not 
including parents, teachers, and classmates, were influential. 

Forty-one of the social-political action leaders had been 
meslbers of the organizations of which they are now leaders for 
one or more years. Similar results irere observed for referent 
groups, except for residence halls. Thirty-four residence hall 
leaders indicated they had been mentb^irs of their organizations 
for a year or less. 


























Ihirty-fout of the ^ leaders of social-political action 
groups isdicated they spent 0-? hours per veeh perfomiog group 
leadership functions. Similar numbers of leaders of referent 
groups^ except fraternal organisations, indicated the same aiaount 
of tiale being spent in this activity, ^enty-eight leaders of 
fratei^al organizations reported ei^t hours or more each week 
vere spent in performing leadership duties. 

Except for fraternal leaders, other gxoup leaders indicated 
more frequently than expected, that 0-25 par cent of their social 
life is centered around the groups of Which they are leaders. 
Twenty leaders of the social-political action group indicated 
this category. Eleven reported 26-50 per cent and 12 reported 
31*75 per cent of their social life centered around the gzoup. 
Similar results were observed for referent groups, except for 
fraternal organizations. Thirty-two fraternal leaders indicated 
that 51*100 j;»r cent of their social life was centezed in 

fraternal organizations. 

> 

Thirty-six leaders of social-political action groups reported 
that the chief reason for election to positions of leadership 
was interest in the groups or a knowledge of the background 
and goals of the groups. A larger nunher than expects fXooi 
socio-activity and fraternal organizations indicated leadership 
to be the reason. More often than expected, leaders of 
religious organizations and residence halls indicated that 
having pleassttt personalities was the reason for election. 

Twenty-two leaders of social-political action groups stated 
that, the chief goal of the groups which they lead was to improve 
society. None of the leaders from referent groups indicated 
this reason. One hundared and two leaders perceived service to 
be the chief goal for their groups adiile stated that the 
primary group goal was personal development. 

Forty*four social-political action leaders perceive their 
chief satisfaction from their leadership roles to be gained from 
iiq^Toving society or from service to others. Only four leaders 
txcm referent groups indicated their primary source of satisfaction 
was the iaprovement of society. Most indicated personal develop- 
ment or service. 



A Of istovestisig O 0 T]^arisons cen )>@ tsstSe ti^en the 

results of tMe iuvesti^tioa are eomnes^ t^th the fiaSisgs 
of Watts asi^ Whitte^ (25) asd Heist (Xl) fraan their research 
with participants Free Speech Mcvesent at the Ihilrerslty 

of Califorsia, Berlsele^ Watts oxA WhittaiEcr reported that the 
nean age of the ssa^le of FSM wei^xsips they studied was signi-> 
ficsGtly diffezent from a eross^ssctlou of the university 
populati^. Social-political action leaders of Indiana !h}i- 
versity had a mean sge of 20o933 years which was not signi- 
ficantly different from leaders of referent groups , except for 
residence halls. The mean ege of Indiana University socictl- 
political action leaders is similar to the mean age of 20.89 
reported for the leaders. 

Watts and Whittaker reported that 42.7 per cent of the F8M 
members participating in their study were seniors or graduate 
studern^. Similar findings were given by Heist. Forty-one 
per cent of the leaders of the soeial-politieal action groups 
at Indiana University were seniors or graduate students. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the leaders of the social- 
political action groups at Indiana University gave social 
science as their major subject. Similar results are reported 
by Watts and Whittaker with approximately 50 per ccut of the 
F8M participants majoring in social science. Bsiet Indicates 
that about 45 per cent were majoring in social science. 

Watts and Whittaker did act find any significant differences 
between the cumulative grade point averages of FSM members 
and the cross-section of the student population with which they 
were con^^ared^ Ho significant difference between social-political 
action leaders and leaders of referent groups at Indiana Uni- 
versity in terns of cuomlative grade point averages was found. 
Heist did obtain significant differences between senior FSM 
mefibers and seniors in a comparative group when mean grade 
point averages were compared. 

Leaders of social-political action groups at Indiana 
Ikilverslty reported that 54 per cent of their fathers had com- 
pleted 16 years or mre of education. Ihis was not signi- 
ficantly different from leaders of sreferent groups. They also 
stated that $0 per cent of their mothers bad attained an edu- 
cational level of l6 years o? more. Similar results were found 
by Watts and Whittaker. They report that about 53 pci* cent of 
the fathers and 44 per cent of the sDthers of meoibers of the FSM 
had attained an educational level of l6 or more years. 



SiBi3.ar trexads can observed in terns of conparizig 
feXijSt^xff prefez^noes of social^political action leaders of 
Xodiana Universitsr with JSM neidbers* Watts and Whittaker found 
that fl^proxiiaately 50 per cent of their sample reported no 
religious affiliation^ About 30 per cent of the leaders of 
social-political action leaders of Indiana University stated that 
they had no^r^lgious preference. 

Hbist states that approximately 50 per cent of the FSM 
xneidbers included in his st'udy were transfer students and many 
came from eastern and midvestem states. The percentage of 
social-political action leaders at Indiana thiiversity that 
gave boBie states outside Indiazsa end the mid-west was not as 
hig^. Ihirty-three per cent stated that their horns states were 
located in eastern^ southern, and western states. 

In susBaxy, comparisons made between leaders of social- 
political action groi;^ at Indiana Thiiversity and FSM asnibers 
at Berkeley on the basis of severed demographic variables show 
these leaders to be quite similar. The c^^lsons that could 
be made on the basis of personality characteristics between 
these two groups of students also indicated cosiBon personality 
traits may be shared. The critical perceptions of soclid- 
political action leaders of the caucus environment at Indiana 
Ubiversity and the demonstrated protest of fSM participants In 
Berkeley indicates that these students probably have max^r 
similar ideas and comattaents. These similarities among students 
on caaposes of two of the larger universities of the United 
States provide additional infcrsiation to support Sereiter and 
Freedman (l) who state that students in certain academic areas 
who e^ae from particular socio-economic backgrounds tend to 
be found In the liberal student population. These ar@ the students 
who are the most likely candidates for mesibershlp in social- 
political action groups. 

Demographic characteristics of "Conservetive ” asad ’ liberal” 
j^aders of social-political action groups . Conservative’* and 
'Xiberai”“ Leaders of social-political action groups at ^iana 
University were compelled on the basis of four demographic variables. 
These were: age, SAT- verbal sccre, SAT- mathematics score, and 
cumulative grade point average. No significant differences were 
found between leaders on three of the variables. 









li&ad^s^s scored sigsif lesntly hi^er than 
*'Cohtdr^ti^e” leaders oh the gAg»yerhal scale. !Siis indicates 
that "Liheral” leadere teed to have greater aptitude for com- 
prehending utilizing materials of a verbal nature. 

2)gaoigaifcic characteristieg of male and female leaders . 

Male and femi^je leaders- of -die five group categories studied 
in this investigation were compared on iins basis of the four 
deoographie variables listed above. No significant differences 
were found between leaders on three of the -variables. 

Kale 3.eaders scored significantly higher on -die mathematics 
scale of the than femole leaders. This suggests -that male 
leaders have greater aptitude for comprehending situations where 
ma-thematics ere utilized. 

Interrelationships among the iaetruaenta used in the 
investigatioa . Ckizrelation coefficients were computed from 
the scores of group leaders for the different scales of the 
2BPFm COES, and for selected demographic variables. 

The table of correlations among the l6Fg ai^ COES scales 
shows a nuodier of relationships that differ significantly from 
zero at the 0.01 level of confidence. These coefficients range 
from a minus O.S91 to 0.33$. Sven though -these correlati^s 
are significantly different from zero» only approximately eleven 
per cent of -the variance^ for example^ can he accounted for by 
the association of -two scales when -the coefficient is 0.33$. 

As such, any prediction of scores on scales of the i6ef from 
scores on the CQ]^ scales would be very difficult. 

The SAg-verbal scale correlates with twelve of the 23 scales 
of the 16]^^ ith significant differences from zero being obtained. 
The coefficients range from mi.nus 0.280 to 0.42U. Approximately 
18 per cent of the variance can be accounted for by the association 
of -two scales that reach a coefficient of 0.424. 

^e SAT- mathematics scale correlates in a positive direction 
with the Factor B scale of the 16PF . About six per cent of the 
variance can be accounted for through the association of the two 
scales. 







foup fcadeij of 16EF 

4qij^^ Goe^icionts si^ificantSy d|fferei^ from 
zero. Ifee 

M ^|s ^orro^tJ^n obefficlents amoag seiXez of the l6lg 

arid' 

ta^ thatv c^rhohaaeoi^^ ^pTc^ovi^ aaMpiation 

of ama^^ittsefvCL, ^r^ictipns 

vould^l^^di^ip^^ to jipke-fPc^ variables* 

The relationship found among CUES scales and selected 
demogra^^c variables '^2re^ lilsewlse^ too small to facilitate 
useful predictions even thotS£^ some coefficients differed 
significantly from zero* 
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CHAPTER IV 

COHCLUSIOHS, BIPLICATIQNS, SUMMARY 



This chapter consists of two sections. The first section 
contains a review of the research hypotheses^ the conclusions^ 
and implications of the results. The siecond section contains 
a brief sunanairy of the investigation. 



Ccnelusions and Implications 



Hypothesis 1; There are no significant differences in 
personality characteristics as measured by the l6PF mong the 
compared categories of student leaders at Indiana University. 

Conclusion 1; Significant differences were observed among 
group leaders on"fifteen of the twenty-three primary and second- 
order scales of the 16PF . On the basis of these results ^ 

Hypothesis 1 was rejected. 

Implicati^s ; A uniq[ae con^ination of factors serve to 
differentiate leaders of social-political action groups from 
leaders of referent groups at Indiana University. Three factors 
labeled radicalism, expediency, and independence contribute 
primarily to this uniqueness. Other factors that appear to 
contribute to the overall personality mahe-up of social-political 
action lenders are also characteristic of leaders of one or more 
campus gx>oups. They appear in different combinations, depending 
upon the group. 

Hypothesis 2z There are no significant differences in 16EE 
inventoried personality characteristics between “Liberal” and 
"Conservative” segments of the Social-Political Action category. 

Conclusion 2: Significant differences were observed between 
"Conservative'^ and "Liberal” leaders on nine of the twenty-three 
primary and second-order scales of the 16PP .. On the basis of 
these results. Hypothesis 2 was rejected. 

Bnplications ; 'liberal" leaders of social-political action 
groups, in popular terminology, tend to be more sober, serious, 
less dependable, and more confident, than "Conservative” leaders. 
They are toore Ltwentive, self-su:^icient, more emo<;ional3y sensitive, 
and more inpractical in general affairs « "Liberal” leaders tend 
toward a radicalism in personality traits while "Conservative" 
leaders seem to value traditional ideas and conventional ways 
of doing things. 






Hypothesis 2,* are no significant differences in 



measured personality charsicteristics between male and female 
elected leaders across the five group categories. 



measured personality characteristics. Females, to a greater 
degree than males, tend to be more outgoing, good-natured, and 
cooperative. They also seem to be more dependent on others 
and esthibit more emotional sensitivity. Males ere more assertive, 
independent, and aggressive. They also tend to be more suspicious, 
self-opinionated, shrewd, and calculating, than female leaders. 

Hypothesis 4: There are no significant differences in 
perceived campi:® environmental characteristics among compared 
categories of campus group leaders. 

Conclusion 4: Significant dij^erences were observed among 
group leaders on“four of the five scales of the Ctj^. On the 
basis of these results. Hypothesis. 4 was re^ecteST 

Implications ; Leaders of social-political action groups 
appear to perceive the university environment in two ways that 
are different from leaders of all referent groups. They do not 
perceive a community feeling of friendship and group welfare to 
the same degree as other leaders. They also perceive less emphasis 
at Indiana Utaiversity on self-understanding, poetic appreciation, 
end understanding of the condition of man in world situations. 
£k>cial-polltical action leaders differ tTom three groups by 
perceiving less eu^hasis on high academic achievement and 
scholarship in the campus environment. They differ from one 
of the referent groups by viewing the campus as placing less 
en^hasis on practical benefits. 

Hypothesis There ax*e no significant differences in 
perceived canpus envir<»mental characteristics between ’’Liberal" 
and ’’Conservative" group leaders within the Social-Political 
i^cticn .category . 

Conclusion 5t Significant differences were observed between 
"Conservative" and ’l,iberel" leaders on three of the five scales 
' of the CUES . On the basis of these results. Hypothesis 5 was 




Conclusion Significant differences were observed between 
male and female leaders on five of the sixteen scales of the 
2^^. No significant differences were observed between male 
female leaders on the second-order scales. On the basis of these 
results. Hypothesis 3 was reflected. 



Implications ; Ta^itional sex differences appeai? on these 





re^Jected 



% 
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Saplications ; Is "Liberal" leaders are more 

critical of conditions within the nslverslty environaest 
while "Conservative" leaders are more tolerant of the existing 
state of affairs at Indiana University. The critical per- 
ceptions of "Liberal" leaders appear to be related to the 
significantly different scores made on the Factor G, Q. ^ and 
Dependency scales of the l6lF by leaders of social-political 
action groups. 

Hypothesis 6: There are no significant differences in 
perceived campus'^environzoental characteristics between male 
and female elected leaders across the five group categories. 

Conclusion 6: Si^ificant differences were observed 
between male and'lfei&ale leaders on four of the five scales 
of the CD^ . On the basis of these results^ Hypothesis 6 
was rejected. 

implications ; Female leaders tend to have more optimistic 
perceptions of the university environment than do male leaders. 
The optimism with tdiich they perceive the environment would 
appear to be closely related to personality patterns of female 
leaders that were previously discussed. 

Hypothesis 7: There are no significant differences in 
selected types of 'personal and demograj^c characteristics 
among compared categories of campus group leaders. 

Conclusion 7: Significant differences were observed among 
group leaders on”twenty-three personal and demographic variables. 
On the basis of these results. Hypothesis 7 was rejected. 

Implications ; The observed differences on demographic 
variables, and the similarities between Indiana University 
social-political action leaders and Free Speech Movement menhers 
provides support for the findings of Eereiter and Freedman (l). 
These investigators have concluded tbat students in certain 
acad«nic areas who come from particular soclo-eccmomic back- 
grounds tend to be found in the liberal student population. 

These are the students who are the most likely candidates for 
meinbership in social-political action groups. 

Hypothesis 8; There are no significant differences in 
selected demographic characteristics between "Liberal" and 
"Conservative" segments of the Social-Political Action category. 

. Conclusion 8; "Liberal" and "Conservative" leaders were 
conq^ed on the basis of four demographic variables. A 
significant difference was observed between "Liberal" and 
"Conservative” leaders on one of the four variables; the verbal 
scale of the SAT . On the basis of these results, H^thesis 8 
was rejected. 




Saplications ; ^ese res^t^ BVig^st that ”Mberal” leaders 
Toay lie hett^ able to present end cariy out prograisa of a verbal 
nature a^ce they tes^ to liatre Mg^r verbal aptitude. 

ggpdtteais £: !Sier6::are no eignif icaztt inf^r^rrelations 
aaiong^^^^^^^^calss, scales, and^ selected dempgraphic 

(I^eltrbioa £t A nusber of 'Correlation coefficients asiong 
the bcaiss-^f ^the -l6£g^. the sendee of the XiUBS? . and selected 
demgra| 24 c variables sbov relationships '^at differ si^lf icantly 
fTcai zero* jBoth negative foSitive relationships were observed. 
On the baiio^^^. thee^^ l^^thesis 9 rejected. 

Implications ; The ms^itude of all correlation coefficients 
was very low; :^The largest coefficient was 0*k2k» amount of 
varianci^ accounted for by tWo scales that produce a coefficient 
of is apj^xiaately 18 per cent; Because of the low 
magnitude of the correlations aid the small amount of variance 
thatt cazr be accounted for^throu^ the association of any two 
variables^t the rejection of B^pothesis 9 i^eeds to ^ reviewed 
cautiously since no appreciable prediction can be i^e from 
one variable to another; 
















Suzmary 



i^g^Lnst the hackgrouiid of stidest unrest and widespread 
concern about student soclal-political activism on college and 
university cenposes across the nation^ this study was conceived 
and developed. I^ie investigation was designed to provide data 
about the characteristics of socieiLopolltlcal action leaders 
at one institution^ IQsdiana 1(hiiversi^ j and to compare the 
characteristics of social-political action leaders with other 
types or categories of student leaders •' 

■ • 

In Older to facilitate statistical treatment of the data, 
the following research hypotheses were formulated in null form: 

1. !Diere are no significant differences in personality 
characteristics as measured by the l6w among the compared 
categories of student leaders at Indiana University. 

2. There are no significant differences in 16PF invs-iitorled 
personalii^ characteristics between ’l»lb§ral” and ‘^Conservative” 
segments of the Social-Political .Action category. 

3* There are no significant differences in measured per- 
sonality characteristics between male and female elected leaders 
across the five group categories. 

4. There are no significant differences in perceived campus 
environmental characteristics among conypared categories of campus 
group leaders. 

5* There are no significant differences in perceived campus 
environDiental characteristics between "Liberal” and "Conservative" 
group leaders within the Social-Political i^ction category. 

6. There are no significant differences in perceived 
campus envizt>nmental characteristics between male and female 
elected leaders across the five group categories. 

7* There are no significant differences in selected 
types of personal and demographic characteristics among com- 
pered categories of campus group leaders. 

8. There are no significant differences in selected 
demographic chec:acteristics between "Liberal” and "Conservative" 
segments of the Social-Political Action category. 

9* There are no significant inter-correlations among the 
16 ef scales^ Ihe CUBS scales ^ and selected demograj^ic v^iables 
jfor the leader subjects. 
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The original tc al population f^m which the study, sac^le 
was drawn consisted of 559 elected officers of recognized 
student organizatiojiis on the cempus of jDadiana University. 

For purposes of the study^ the total population was divided 
into five types or categories of student leaders so that 
comparisons could he s»de between leaders of groiyps differing 
in stated purposes and goals. She division was made into the 
following categories: 1 ) Social-Political Action Group Leaders - 
e.g«, elected officers and major committee chairmen of the eigd^t 
social-political action groups organised and registered according 
to l^e proci^ures established by the Indiana University Student 
Activities Office; 2 ) Religious Organization Leaders ^ e.g.. 
elected officers of the ten- recognized religious organizations 
at Indiana University; 3) University Residence Hall Leaders - 
e.g.; elected officers and governors of the nine undergraduate 
residence quadrangles at Indiana University; 4) Socio-Activities 
Leaders - e.g.^ elected officers of officially recognized socio- 
activities (special interest, service, and program) groups at 
Indiana university; and 5) Fraternal Leaders - e.g., elected 
officers of campus sanctioned fraternities and sororities at 
Indieuia University. 

The original sample included all of the elects officers 
within the Social-Political Action and Religious gi'oup categories. 
A one-third ssm^le was taken of the Residence Hall, Socio- 
Activity and Fraternal leaders by using a Table of Random 
Nunibers. This sampling procedure was followed so that there 
would be approximately the same number of subjects delegated 
to each of the categories being compared. Ninety per cent of 
the men and 93 per cent of the women in the original sample 
participated in the study. 

Each subject participating in the investigation completed 
the Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire, the College and 
University Environment Scales, and a personal data form. 
Demographic data for each subject was taken by the investigator 
from Indiana Ikiiverslty student personnel records. 

Differences among categories of student leaders were tested 
by three different statistical procedures^ depending upon the 
type of data and number of groups involved. The statistical 
designs selected for making the among group comparllsons were 
analysis of variance,, the Student's "t” test, and the Chi 
Square test of significance. Intercorrelations among the scales 
of the USVF end the CUSS were computed, as well as the ccrrc= 
latlons between the scales of the two inventories and SAT- Verhal 
scores, SAT- Math scores, and accumulative grand-point-averages. 
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Beaults sad conelusiong , 03ie niod hypotheses fomolated 
for this iisvestig&tion vere re;}ect8d. Significant differences 
were observed aiaong group leaders in terns of neasured person- 
ality characteristics^ perceived camptis environmental charac- 
teristics » and selected demographic end personal characteristics* 
Significant differences were observed between ^Liberal” and 
"Conservative” leaders of social-political action groups for 
the same variables. Also, significant differences between male 
and female leaders of the five group categories were observe 
for the same kinds of data, i^lthou^ slgtdf leant inter- 
correlations were found among the 16PP scales, the scales 
of Idle COK* and selected demographic data; none of the - 
coefficients were of sufficient magnitude so that appreciable 
predictions could be made from one variable to another. 

These results suggest a unique combination of personality 
traits serve to differentiate leaders of soclel-polltical 
action groups ffom leaders of referent groups at Indiana Uni- 
versity* Three factors labeled radicalism, expediency, and 
independence contribute primarily to this uniqueness. Other 
factors that appear to contribute to the overall personality 
make-Up of social-political action leaders are also charac- 
teristic, of leaders .of one or mure campus groups. They appear 
in different combinations depending upon the group. 

The unique pattern of personality traits appears related 
to critical perceptions of the Indiana University campus 
environment by leaders of social-political action groups. 

These perceptions seem to be more negative than those of leaders 
of most referent groups. Their intellectual orientation^- . 
aggressiveness, and autonomous functioning would seem reflected 
in critical attitudes toward the degree of social cohesiveness, 
personal-social-world awareness, and scholarly interest that 
exists on a university campus. 



The analysis of demographic variables indicates that leaders 
of social-political action groups differ significantly from leaders 
of other groups on the campus of Indiana University on several 
factors related to socio-economic background and personal 
esqperiences of group leaders. There also appears to be certain 
similarities between Indiana University social-political action 
leaders and members of the Free Speech jMovement of the Ikilversity 
of California^ Berkeley. These results suggest that leaders of 
social-political action groups tend to come from particular 



»«i»w’-w^vwV4ttAw cev <i*vwN»w" wv 



studies within a university* These are the students who are 
the must likely caiididates for membership in social-political 
action groups* 
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Appettiiz A 

mxm mmsm 

Blv^ioa of St^ei^t Fersoxmel 
Bloaoiagtod; l2idiaa& 

Office of the Se^ ^ Students 

* 

1^2* aa]^ year's the Icdiena UclyeFcity Oivisioo of Student 
Fersixmei has stressed Hie contributions oade by cao^us organi- 
sations to*I«tjP«^ii toti^ educational program* ^ the imiversi'^ 
l^as grows in siUe and' cpa^lexity^ caa^pua oi^aniz&tiona h>sve be- 
come one of the principle aeans by idiich students find outlets 
for interests other "&ao. their acre fomal classroom eiqperiences* 
These organii^ions have provided an aq,ual3y is$ortant service 
in assisting individual students to identify and find a 
^Lace in the Indiana Itoiversity cosaokmity* The officers of the 
various cai^ groups have aade sl^alficant contributions to 
the student bo^' by providing the leadership necessary to meet 
the challenges of a growing university* 

The Division of Student Bersocnel is presently engaged in 
a researdi project to feciiitata c«a»inication with officers of 
campus gfo^ and to inwove understanding of student leadership 
on caastts* it is believ«^ ‘^t the results will help the Division 
to be of better service to students in the future* One phase of 
the project is a study of a sasg^le of the elected officers of 
cai^s orgaaitatioQS* Your new was included in the sample and 
we hope you will be willing to assist us with this project* 

The elected officers who participate win be aahed to give 
one and one-half hours of their time for testing and con^letion of 
personal, data blanks* Data obtained will be treated in cos^ete ^ 
confidence* No names of iiadividual officers will be revealed and 
no conpariaons between individual organizations will be made* 

Mr* David G* Jansen of the Student Personnel Division will be 
directing this phase of the research* Hie will be contacting you 
in the near future suggesting dates and times for your participa- 
tion in the stu^* We hope you will give him your cooperation* 

Sincerely yours^' 



Bobeft E. Shaffer 
Dean of Students 



(*, Schreck 

Direcl^r of Student Activities 
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Ap^eMx 3 

mmk rmrmsm ' 

Off ic« oi Seen of SfJtd«it9 

Bloofringfeoa j IMtaiaa 

Rec«f«2y you received a letter ftfon Deejs Hiooee SchrwJs 
as$ » i rcre^^ to fectlitate ccaaamlcation 

1 * 11 * af^4rs 4]^v» nader- 

of sttii^ leaderafiip cejspaf i Ae an pff icer or 
ieM^ ofiei^at^ 3 ^ are aak^ to 

tto tioe to tosto*^ ^ inventories# fiir* required for 
tois psattfeltoticsa is one aad= one«ba3f toars# 

Realising v'-Mt you have a l>w schedule, seven ®^t»^tive 
for participation are suggested for your consideration# You 
asy cone at the tine ahiOh is nost convenient in terms of your 
other ccnnitaents# 





Date 


Tine 


Place 


1) 


Wetoesday, March 16 


7s00 PJJ. 


Ballantine 240 


2) 


Thursday, Much 17 


3:30 P,H. 


B^tilantine 331 


3) 


frieuy, MsrOh l8 


3:30 PM. 


Ballanttoe 31^ 


4) 


Monday, MuOh 21 


3:30 PJI. 


Ballanttoe 315 


5) 


Monday, March 21 


7:00 PM. 


BaUanttoe 240 


6) 


Tuesday, March 22 


3:30 P.H. 


Ballanttoe 233 


7) 


Tuesday]» March 22 


7:00 PM. 


Ballanttoe 240 



As Bwrttoned ia the eesSUee letter, all 
wlil he treated in cwiplete eonfldence. So nenes of i^^ual 
lead^s iri^ he tovealed asid no eooparisons hetwwm individual 
pfgahisatibna irlll to aede# 

It would to appreciated if yOu would choose a tine for testing 
wMch fits j* ^ * special note of ite 

since ybta» contiibutlOfi is needed to nahe this project successfu^ 
rtitof that 2^^^^ tate l«rt at one of the Appwt^ 

tmes# I heartily encourage your participation to tois^^^ 

you will to nalctog a lasting contribution to the Divi- 
sion of Student Dersonnel’s understanding of student leadersnip »t 
Tf>v^4a«ft. tXdlversity* 

r. ; ^ ^ 

Bohert B. Shifter, Dean ct Stulente 



l»f 7 






C 

JBDIANk URIVERSIT? 

Office of the Dean of Students 
Bloontingtott) Indiana 

^ sp^rShg vacation you received a letter inviting 
you to piEurticipate in a research project to facilitate cosimmi- 
cation tritb ol&cera and leaders of caopus gzrpups and to ii^rove 
insderstaading of student lee^erstdp oja cao;^* As an officer or 
leader of an fMiafta tihiversily caapia oigyization^ you were 
ashed to aet aside one and one-half hours of your time for this 
project* 

Because tiiia initial testing dates fell within sdd-term veeh^ 
you may have^ found It inconvenient to participate at that time* 
Realizing this^ ifi^ ad^ttonal tines for participation are 
suggested, for your consideration. You nay come at the one time 
idiiCh is B»8t convenient in terms of your other commitments. 





Date 


Mae 


Place 


i) 


Hfueaday, April ^ ' 


3:30 PM. 


Ballantine l46 


2) 


1 

1 


7:00 PJI. 


Ballantine 2k0 


3) 


Thursday, April 7 


3:30 PJI. 


Ballantine 240 


k) 


Thursday, April 7 


7:00 P.K. 


Ballantine 34o 


5) 


Friday, April 8 


3:30 PM. 


Ballantine 242 


It would he greats appreciated if you would choose a time 
for participation iMCh is convenient for you and make a special 
note of it. Since the individuals selected for participation 
were included to insure a representative saiq^le of male and female 



leaders^ and to involve leaders of all types of caaqptus groups, 
your contribution is needed to make this project successful. I 
heartily encoui^e you to participate. 

All iitformation obtain^ will he treated in cos^ete con- 
fidenca* ifo nauisB 6t individual participants will he revealed 
and no conparisons between individual organizations will he made. 

Sincerely, 



Rohert H.' iShaffer 
Bean of Students 
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If . 






1) - iksnsejfvativc league 

1^6^^ yreedcat 



3 ) 



2 * R^igtottS 



■ 'Jj 



a* Baha’i C^tib 
b* Baj^ist Studexxt Bhion 
c * Ca^ Ciuib 
d* Caii$^ 



Organization 






e* C^tez^TY Club 
f • Christian ^ienc< 
g,' oaiia'Di^ta tl^eran)' ’’ '' 

k -^ffilPouaaati^ 

ti lf€»^rlity Chrifltiatt' Fellowshi^i: 



A.t. 






Ij' Jo*' / . “ » 

?:^F¥C‘Sl^ '- I-' •'''•■ 'i ■-•■•' 

;C/: :^'• ■• >' ■'■ ^ - -. ■-■:• 







V ■ V 



Rtia3)er of elected 
leaders^taiKiea 



*r , 














m 





- ■ V* :> • >3^~, ■ ‘*J^ *»** *‘-* - ■*> > *s-*^ 

'y ■ .-- - ~ I -'- t '' 



V-<X~‘ - ' ' 



lj|« As^ciatioa 

■‘is,’* 

;2B* iog^lfilliAias F<nu)datloxi (Baptist) 
ik» ttoivei^i^Biwstarte^ Osapel 
^o« KesleF 7ou!3ia^ 



,/' -i-' 



3*' Hesifiwe Hail 






4. S(Kjip«A<eti^ttas-^ 

'«• ObIb^^ - 

te^taur Badio Cl\ib 
c« ilneri<^ ^eld Service 
d« iisgel FIi£^ 
e* Alniloid Air Society 
■^0 Miool^io&^ W \(caeii Sttdexsts 
jg* BItae Key 
h« C^iaason Cadettes 
!• Classical Guitar Society 
^0 Bnomene 
it«: FeuciUg Clut) 

1» Fciidaoce Clttb 







M 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 



1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 



22 26 



2 

1 

2 



2 



- 2 

•»- 

2 • 

•• X 

® X 

2 

1 

1 “ 



:^tal 

•3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

h 

48 



2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 










/ 




-'Ceiifcliifiied ^ 




n. bceaaaiides 
o# perabing EldQBS 
Pa Plieades 

* A ^ :V. ;^“V -•' ^ 

S&SXlng ddb . , 



r; Skull and -Oreacenb 



s# Socc^ Cit2b 
ta S^elimidiig dub 



Ua Student Athletic Board 



Va Student foundation 

t 

Va Tl3^ 

Xa dUion Board 
ya msA 
Za mA 

aa» Voinen^s B^reation Affsoeiation 



Btoaber of elected 
^l^e^ibbtained 



HP ^otal 

- -' 2 ^" ■ - 2 

-11 

3 - s 3 

2 . 2 
1 - 1 

2 ^ 2 

1 - i 

11 2 

11 2 

-2 2 

2 - 2 

1 - 1 

1 - 1 

- 2 2 

1 1 



5* Fraternal 



27 24 



51 
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Appeodisc ^ 
Phonal Data Sheet 



pirst ejected ^fSice: grades 1-6 _; 7-9 

iO-22 ‘ : 



2« First Interested In ccf group of iihi<di now a leader: 
grades 1-6 ; 7-9 3.0^12 s 13-16 , 

3, ^rson idso influerced you moat In becosdng interested in the 

group vhicli.you are en officer: parent » 

teacher ; classmate ; other (please note) 

1 

4, HoTirs spoxt per week in perfoiaing duties as caucus group 

officer: 0-3 5 *^-7 6-H 3«+ • 

5, Noai>er of elected leadCTrship positions held In the past: 

0-5 ^5 6-10 ; 11-15 ; 16+ 

pjQpoytion of your social life at £3di8na Ihiiversity which 
centers around the group of idiich you are an otticer: 
0-253t 26-50J 51-79* 5 76-10(^ „ 

7. rfhM satisfaction in present group leadership role: 

social (isq^kroyed soaiety) ; recreational » 

personal devredopment » service -• 

8. political preference: Denoeratic ; Republican 

oi^er (please note) 

9* L en gth of iBenbership in organization of xdiich now an officer: 
less than 6 nonths « 1 year » 2 years „ 

3 years or more 

10» Wsy do you think you were elecsted to a position of group 
leadership: (chesose one) leadership ability > 
interest in area knowle^e of grot^ background 

and goeOs ; pieasesnt persbaalil^ 

11. Attitude of parents toward group leadership role: 
pleased no concern unh^py 







me 







12* - oajy chllft . - ; firiit T^m 

Tboxn “between Kt enft iMt • 






Fesily aenibere iAd bave be» 4n the of orgeni- 

j»t£bn of fetbef _ _^ 

Mother ; aiblini^ i a^ie . 

l4« (hEgiaii^tioEUi the of. idiich you are tn officer 

which. are aignificaat in your 3ife (Bseadier 

aiil/bf nc»e t religious _ ; 

^ifij.-4etiwitie8 ; poUticai . . » 



15* Chkef ea^^ iee it, Of the orgaaisatim of idiiidi you 
aro ah officers aervicQ ; re<»eatixm ; 
personal developnent ; sociid (isproved society) ^ 

16« Chi^ ioog<i^e»J>60^t to he gained frcn po^sent grc«9 
leadership experience: social seewice _ ; 

^atioDi^ s wsdnal deveiopnaot^ ' ^.; 

other (please notei . -♦ 




Seaogxracliic Bata (iStu^ent nXes) 



:a. I«at aB^9 ^ .: 2<>-l J ^^3 - . ; 2k+ 

2* liarital Status: aarried • ; sis^^ : divorced __ 

3* Fratercity ta? Sorority: asniber . -S aon-?aeii3»r 

k» Class Stand2%: frentiman or s^piiomore ; ;$unior 
sttiior : gradoate student , 

5« C&ll^e Majors iMislaess ; soirees ; social 
Gcience ; huzaenlties i fine arts « 

6* Edhication of Father: II years or less ; hi^ school 
graduate ; grades 13-15 ; gr^e 16 or nor© 

7* Bducati^ of IfeQier: 11 years or less s hij^ school 
graduate ; grades 13-15 ; gra^e l6 or more ^ 



8« Father's OcOt^tion: professional^ nanagerisl __ 
and sales ; agriculture, oarine forestry 
aechanical and nanual • 



j clerical 



9« Mother's Ocevy^tion: professional, managerial ; clerical 
and sales ; mechanical and manual 5 houseirife 



10* work Experience: full-time 
on3y ; none 



; part-time 



sumssr 



U* SAT Veihal Score: 

12. SAT Math. Score: ~ 

13. Indiana Uhiveraity Grade Point Average: _ 

l4o T^ of Student Housing: university residence hall ^ 
university married housing ; private dwelling 
fratexnsl . 






15 !* 




The Sixteen Pereonitlll^^^i^or OuestionHalre 



stcc^ali^'^iliiiBisi^ 

briefly defcrlbed belw?» ^rr - v,; . £. 



A pe^^h idth^ Bcore 


PrittBry 


A ’^fsdn irith ^ low score 


ia dmribed as: 


Factor 


is described as: 


OUISCXQI^'-Ifanisesrted^ ea«y- 
gbing, pfl^ 






A 


BSSERVED^ detached, 
criticil> dobi 


HOltE mSLmSSm, abstract- 
thlakingg <brl#t^ 




oaa’ lXBSiBlS^, eoBcrete- 
thiiueing ' 


mymmm meis, faces 
reality^ cala 


C 


AiygC^ sr fEElI^ . 

tionaUy less stable^ easily 


ASSERTIVE, independent, 
aggressive, stubborn 


E 


upset 

EQMB(LB, mild, obedient, ' 
c^xfbning 


HAraY-60-L(X»Y, heedless, 
gayi enthusiastie 


P 


SOBER, prudent, serious, 
taciturn 


(XECCIEncIC»S, perservering. 




ESEEDOHT, a law to himself. 


stidd, rule^bound 


G 


by-passes obligations 


VERTORESOMB, socially bold. 


« 


SHf^ restrained, diffident. 


uninhibited, spontaneous 


E 


timid 


TEI^ER-l!pa)£^ dependent. 


- 


TOXS-EIRDED, self-reliant. 


over«proteet^, sensitive 


I 


realistic, no-nonsense 


8US1P1CI0US, self-opinionated. 


‘ 


ipjSTm, adaptal^le, free of 


hard^ td fiool 


L 


j^oiisy^ easy to get on with 


IMAGIBASIVE, vrapped up in 
innar uzganeies, eareleiss of 
pr»:tical iildniers bohemian 


M 


HtM^GAL, careful, conv^- 
tion^, regulated ^ exter- 
nal realities, p^roper 



a 

ecatt^, B.B., and Stiee, G*> Baadbook for the Sixteen 
Beraanall^ iaetor Qaagtlonnaire, mstl^e for Ferao&ali^:^ and 
Ability TeatSng^ Chanpeign, Ullnoia, 19579 pp« U«19« 




CoptjUtued 



AHBBHEHSIVE9 vorz3^Lng» de-> 



HA(nD» self-iUBsmd) 
CjW?fld«ctt. . 



Exxmmenm, eritie«x> xii>- 
eral, |uia3^ieal, ftree- 
thiftfcing . 




SBEP-SUFPXCIENT^ prefers Ofim 
decisions^ resourceful 




;i»ep^isg 

est^lislbed Ideas^ tolerant 
of tra^tional difficulties 

GEROOF^EEEllDEIiS, a "joiner” 
and good foUwer 



COBlBOIIiESDy socially-i^recise, 
self ""disciplined;! coiq^ulsive 




CASUAL! careless of protocol! 
untidy! fOUovs own urges 



2£NS£! driven! ov^mrougbt! 
fretful 




BELAXED! tranquil! torpid! 
unfrustrated 



A person with a low score 
is descrihed as^: 



Sectnadary A person with a high score 
Eactor is described as: 



STABE2! relaxed AH3CD51Y ANXIOUS (O&e origin nay be 

either situational or 
neurotic) 



IREROVERZEDs. ally INXROVEBSICXr OUIThSQIHS! uninhibited 

EMUTZONAL! aore sUb;}ect BESPGKSZVE ZMISRIUEqaASUS! decisive! 
to depression ^ EMOOTIOKAllTf enterprising 



GSOUP""PEE^m! LEPE8DMCB SEIF-LZBEC!m»! aggressive! 

passive tough poise 



KEUBOZIdSM CUmXESS to the personality 
of di!iic8l2y""diagno8ed 
neurotics 



ASSEMCS of neurotic 
difficulties 
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A]pp«)dix.H 

aad Unlveraity Eayiroonact Scsles* 



gpagfel<a^ty» Th^ coBbtowlosi of itana suggests a 
practical inatrunsatal ospbaaia in the college enyiromnent. 
Procedlurea^ pesnwiial atatua^ aad practical l)enef its are im- 
poztaa&« Statua, ia gained by knowing the ri£^ people, beiaag 
in the ri^ grov^, and doing idiat ia espected. Order and 
auperviaion ^e characte:riiitic of the administration and of the 
claaawork* Oood fun, school apirit, aad atudent leadertiiip 
in caiq^ aoeial activities are evident* 

2* CoBinanlty * Hhe combination of it^DS in this scale 
describes a friendUy, cohesive, group»oriented eazopus* !S3ie 
environment ia si:pportiye aad sympathetic* Hhere is a feeling 
of group welfare aad group loyalty^, which encospasses the college 
as a 'idiole* Hhe caopus is a comtaunily* It has a congenial 
atnkosphere* 

3* Awareness * The it^ns in this scale seem to reflect 
a cc^em and eiq^asis ipon three sorts of m e a ning -personal, 
poetic, and political* An enphasia tpon self-understanding, 
reflectiveness, aad identity suggest the seardi for personal 
meaning* A wide range of opportunities for creative and 
appreciative relationships to painting, music, drama, poetry, 
sculpture, architecture, etc*, suggest the search for political 
iBflMTrfiTg and idealistic cemfiaitment* What seems to be evident 
in this sort of environment is a stress on atrareness, aad 
awareness of self, of society, and of esthetic st ina i li * 

Rfopriety * The it«es in this scale suggest an 
environment that is polite and considerate* Caution and thought- 
fulness are evident* Group standards of decorum are inpQX'tant* 

On the negative side, one can describe proprieiqr as the absence 
of demonstrative, assertive, rebellious, risk-taking, inconsiderate, 
convention-flouting bahavior* 

Scholarship* The items in this scale describe en aca- 
demic scbolariy environment* The emphasis is on conpetitively 

academic achievement and a serious interest in scbolsrship* 

The pursuit of knowledge and theories, scientific or philo3<phlcal, 
is carried on rigorously and vigorously* Intellectual i^culations, 
an interest in ideas as ideas, knowledge for its own sake, and 
intellectual discipline— all these are characteristic of the. en- 
vironment* 

•**C* Robert Pace, pg<>Hnri-nary Technic^ Manual* College and Uni- 
verity Environment Scales * SducatiemaT^Teating ^rvice, 1963, 
pp. 24-5* 



a X $ of V^iecee Model . 
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SocM-Mitical 

Acti^ 
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1 * ^ 

Beligto^is 

1 






s 

.l 


Besidence Htil 






1 


Socio-Activities 






: . 


F^ternal 







Source ot VSrlation 


SS 


r 

df 


Mean Square 


P 


Between Groups 


3S Between 


k-1 


SS/df 


MS between 
MS within 


Within Groups 


^ vitbin 


N-K 


SS/dt 




Totel 


JS total 


N-1 


SB/at 


MS total 
MS within 


Bat' ■■' 


^3 sex 


K-l«l 


SS/df 


Sex 

MS within 


V-4 - , ^ 

Leader Categories 


3S L.C. 


K-1*4 


SS/df 

\ 

‘ 


MS L.C. 

MS within 


Interaction 


i 

• 

H 

CO 


K-1=4 


SS/df 


MS I. 

MS within 



iKEIC 57. ' r mxios CfflOtSS 0? ISASESS 

"aSgRfBS^ ■■■' .'v;.-'--?.-:; 

' ■ -- ----- ■ - ■' • ■ 



Sdipsisri 6 f" 7 ^ 

^nu^ationt 


sqOuaMS 


itt 

' V* ; 


aquare 


■■"y ■■■■" 


'--p -■■-'■ 


Group 


2 i. 3|5 

^ I V < 


4 


5.334 


2 . 1 iS 3 


RS 


Sex 


o.ois 


1 


0.018 


0.007 


NS 


GroUp X Sex 


l.]il »9 


4 


0.287 


0 .U 7 


NS 


Within iproups 


334.289 


223 


2.463 


' 




Tot& 


576.791 


234 
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SABLE 36 ^ T BATIOB lOK DZSISHEBUES AHONCr GKOUi« OjT .usaufitos 
lOB FACSOB H OF SHE : 06 IF > 


Source of. 
verietlon 


Suieof 

aquares 


df 


Mean 

square 


F 


P 


Group 


85.657 


4 


ai. 4 i 4 


0.834 


N 3 


Sex 


10.783 


1 


10.783 


0.420 


NS 


Group X Sex 


33=267 


4 


8.317 


0.324 


NS 


With^ groupie 


5773.919 


223 


25.662 







!<»««£ 



5905 . 62 ^ 23 *^ 




Continued 

•Mmx 59. r amos fos difjsrehces mm w/ms of ssiatEss 





’■S": ^ 5 V:v ; : ' 


- z* ^ 








Sbuiro« bf - ■ 

y^iatipn 


' Siai^ of ' 
squares 


df 


Mean 

square 


F 


P 


Group 


69.W 


4 


17.299 


1.921 


HS 


Sex 


0.286 


1 


0.286 


0.032 


US 


Group X Sex 


61.124 


4 


20.261 


2.253 


5 S 


Within groups 


2025.894 


225 


9.003 






Total 


8176.499 


234 




• 




TABLE 60. F RATIOS FOR DIFFERENCES mm GROOFS OF LEADERS 


FOR FACTOR OF Tffi 16 RP 








Source of 


Sum of 


df 


Mean 


F 


P 


variation 


squares 




square 






Gsraup 


104,566 


4 


86.147 


0.978 


NS 


Sex 


5.305 


1 


5.305 


0.199 


HS 


Group X Sex 


147,685 


4 


36.921 


1.382 


SS 


Within groups 


6012.434 


225 


86.722 






Total 


6270.010 


234 









168 


















Appendix J 
C^tinued 



R 



T*?t^ 6l- it RftfiOS FOR DZFFRREKCES AM^ C®OOT^_OP IEADB8S 
^ ZBS SSCOSID-CffiDSE tiSSSSTS FACIQH OF SHE Vo^ 



Source-cf 


Sum of 


df 


Mean 


F 


P 


variaticn 


squares 




sqiuare 






Group 


1742.612 


K 

< 


435.653 


1.164 


RS 


Sex 


0.07$ 


1 


. 0.075 


O.OCO 


HS 


Group X Sex 


218$.373 


h 


546.343 


1.4$9 


NS 


Within groups 84231.662" 


22$ 


374.363 






Total 


88l$9-722 


234 








fpkmx (a. V BATTOa ts«i? htfprrek 


K!ES mm GROUPS OF I£ADERS FOR 


THE SECOIID-QBibER NEOEOnCISM FACTOR OF THE 16PF 




Source of 


Sum of 


df 


Mean 


F 


P 


variation 


squares. 


• 


square 






Group 


31^7.761* 


4 


786.941 


1.883 


NS 


Sex 


553.807 


1 


$$3,807 


1.325 


NS 


Group X Sex 


2167.884 


4 


$46,971 


1.309 


NS 


Within groups 
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